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THE EDITORS TO THE PUBLIC, 


We presume that our relations to this journal are 
enfliciently understood to admit of the withdrawal of 
the Article by which we introduced ourselves to the 
public in this capacity. Our own taste in such mat- 
tors would incline us to withdraw our names entirely 
‘om its columns, and to leave The Independent to be 
<nown solely in its own name and character. But as 
-ach a course might be misconstrued, we deem it expe- 
jjent for the present to continue the announcement 


sole responsibility as the editors of the paper. 
Leonarp Bacon. 
Jos. P. Toomrsom 
R. S. Storrs, Jun. 


-_- 


CONGREGATIONALISM IN WISCONSIN, 


j letter from Platteville, Grant County, 
Wisconsin, dated August 15, 1849, we learn that 
‘he chureh in that place, of which Rev. John 
Lewis is Pastor, Which was originally organized 

the Presbyterian form, has recently, by a 
rnanimous vote, become Congregational, and is 


engaged at present in framing its system of By- 


Laws. &e. tis one of the largest and most flour- 
ichine churches in that region; and we cannot 
doubt that its change will be the means of devel- 
oping more fully its resources, and of making it 


efficient as a school of moral and spiritual disci- 
to all its members. 


pine 
|| some extracts from the letter : 


We ! 
, word in respect to the interests and pros- 
pects of Congregationalism in this infant State 
may not be unacceptable. You are probably 
vware that our system of ecclesiastical organiza- 
ion differs from any other in the land. We have 
one General and four District Conventions. With 
these Conventions every Congregational and New 
School Presbyterian church in the State is con- 
Within a few years one small Old 
School Presbytery has grown up, embracing three 
yr four ministers and five or six churches. Our 
Congregational churches are as free as in New 
fugland, but our Conventions are pledged to act 
is Presbyteries, for Presbyterian churches, when 
they request it. The tendency of the Plan of 
Union in Western New York has been to Pres- 
pyterianize Congregationalism, and New England 
men have been justly afraid of it. But ours tends 
rather to Congregationalize Presbyterianism. 
At least it gives Congregationalism fair play, and 
that is to insure it suecess, This remark is am- 
ply borne out by facts. Nearly or quite four- 
fifths of the churches in this State are Congrega- 
tional, and a large number of them have changed 
irom Presbyterian. The District Convention of 
which I ama member contains more Presbyte- 
tianism than any one of the others, This is 
readily accounted for. The first man, and the 
only one which the American Home Mission So- 
ciety sent into this region for several years, was 
a tigid Presbyterian, and he organized all the 
first churches in aceOrdance with his own peculiar 
There is another reason. The first im- 
migrants came up the river from the South and 
Presbyterianism with them. But the 
tide has turned; many are now coming over the 
lakes from the North, and New England in- 
fluences are now in the ascendant. Since the 
first Congregational church was organized in this 
Convention, five years ago, at New Diggings, 
most of those organized have taken that form; 
two during the year have changed to Congrega- 
tional, so that now the numbers are about equal. 
Nearly all our ministers are Congregational, and 
me of them came among us strenuous Presby- 
Vur Convention bas met twice a year, 
‘lave just dispensed with the semi-annual 
leetiny and have organized an Association after 
the New England model—meeting quarterly. 
All the Presbyterian brethren among us have 
ined and seem well pleased. 


nected. 


views, 


brought 


“The stated clerk will inclose some statistics 
our Convention, such as were called for in 
The Independent, and witt see that the scribe of 
ur Association sends those respecting that body. 

I wish, before closing this letter, to saya word 
especting our educational operations. Oar gen- 

ii plan has been to have one College for Wis- 

‘in and Northern Illinois, and one Academy of 

first order for each Convention. The Col- 
and you know some- 
ol Us operations. We now feel that our Aca- 
‘ies demand the first attention 


eis locate at Beloit 


The College 


wist languish until there are good Academies to 
supply itsstadents. The Academy in the bounds 
i; Convention is located in this place. We 


e building, with three rooms, oceupied 
larly organized male, female aud primary 
The number of pupils varies from 

ve to one hundred. We have a library 
eight hundred volames, and a good 
«dud philosophical apparatus. Our Prin- 
ul excellent teacher and a devoted Chris- 
‘he institution is exerting a sanetifying 
‘veral of the pupila have been con- 
veorh yeqr since he took charge of it, and 

a will enter the ministry, We have 

Med our attention also to the rapidly increasing 
Wenn population, which is centering here 
the North-west. Four of that nation are now 
iting for usefulness among their own 
‘tymen: two of them we hope are pious. 





n ) vive us an extensive and con- 

: influence in this section of the land, is 
“Narged accommodations, especially far boarding 
‘heap as provisions are here. it is impossible to 


oaed at tess than two dollars per week, 

« often hard to find itatthat. Most of the 

‘es in this new country are not prepared to 
‘oatlers. Had we a building with students’ 
and a boarding department connected with 

* could bring dawn the price of board to 

» OF at most to one dollar twenty-five 

‘eek; this would call in large num- 


bers, \y : . 
urect .. *ttt is set upon this as one of the 
4 rest Ricans of doing good. I want to see our 
Academy ) 


/epared to take a stand by the side of 
‘ps Academy at Andover.” 
— > —— 


MISSIONARY CORRESPONDENCE, 


‘owing brief letter from Hanne Wor- 

* of the inmates of Mr. Calhoun’s 

' Upon Mt. Lebanon, to a lady in this 
waliiee we be of interest to some of our 
ede bev there is nothing in it especially 
alt ey ing, or displaying peculiar fertility 
~ “taney of genius, there is abundant evi- 
. . ce of the efficiency in her case of the intellec- 
‘Mal and spiritual culture she has received from 
Sperm ming cpr 
Se and are, what she 
— has been, and what her friends still are 
Ghia in their dreary and crushing super- 
‘s, we shall not fail to. see in this simple 


Note so p : 
oad “© properly and gracefully expressed, the 


hat 


Count 


the Gospel. 

that she has 
letters, but this is 
&s she penned jt, 
Model of delicacy and cleurness: 


My pear Misia. Aver, May 29th, 1849, 


“nces of the power and the preciousness of 
Mrs. Calhoun says of the writer 
had little opportunity for writing 
sent at her own request just 
The handwriting is nearly a 


—Forgive the liberty Lnow 


take in addressing you. It is not without hesi- 
tation that I take up my pen to write to one in 
your highly favored land, and my apology must 
be simply that I may become better acquainted 
+} with those so nearly related to my dear Mrs. 
Calhoun. I do not intend to deny, however, 
that a hope that they will be interested in me 
although so unworthy of their regard, that. they 
will think of me sometimes and pray for me, has 
prompted me to make this attempt. 

And therefore it is that to you, her beloved 
and honored aunt, I now address myself, as 
thinking that you will take more interest in 
hearing from one who loves your “Emily,” 
though she be a daughter of this unhappy and 
degraded country, and has no claim whatever 
upon you. 

It was to me and also to many others a joyful 
day, when Mr. Calhoun and his young wife 
landed on these shores and entered on the scene 
of their fature labors, and there were niany who 
pressed forward to weleome him to the land of 
his adoption who had never seen him before. I 
think if the good people in America could see 
how happy the people here are to welcome the 
missionaries to this country, how much they love 
them, and how willing they are to be guided by 
them in all things, and especially on religious 
subjects, they would be more willing to give 
them up; and I assure you they do not forget 
the sacrifice which they make, and which their 
friends make, on their leaving their native land. 

Mr. Calhoun has found things greatly im- 
proved from when he left, I think. The Young 
Men’s Seminary, of which he is now the prin- 
cipal, has increased a good deal in his absence. 
A native evangelical church has also been or- 
ganized, which is in a prosperous state. The 
number of communicants have increased greatly. 
A female seminary has also been established, 
and the people generally are in a more enlight- 
ened and inquiring state than they were when 
he left. 

Perhaps you will like to know something 
about this country which, however inferior to 
your own favored land, is still very dear to me. 
Beyroot is, I think, a very beautiful place. 
especially in the spring. The beautiful light 
green of the mulberry tree interspersed with 
fruit trees of all kinds, principally the almond 
tree with its snow-white blossoms, and the 
pomegranate tree with its dark green leaves and 
bright scarlet blossoms, and the white houses 
scattered here and there among the foliage, with 
the mountains of Lebanon in the rear and the 
blue waters of the Mediterranean spread out be- 
fore it, make it look so beautiful. Here too the 
lofty palm abounds, and the lovely lilac tree 
or pride of India grows in its greatest beauty. 
But Mrs. Calhoun will tell you what her im- 
pressions of it were, so I need say no more 
about it. 
If you will be so kind as to write to me, I 
shall esteem it a great favor, and I think I shall 
be able to tell you many things from time to time 
about my own dear land and people which will 
interest you, if you wish it. 
About myself I will say nothing, as Mrs. Cal- 
houn will tell you all you will care to know on 
that point. And now I must conclude. 
Please give my respects to Dr. S—— and your 
sister, and believe me to be 
Your affectionate young friend, 

Hanne M. Worraser. 


In the accompanying letter from Mrs. Calhoun, 
after describing the course of her daily avoca- 
tions, she adds: 


“Hanne has not described Beyroot as more 
beautiful than it is; though we think she has 
given too glowing a description of the willing- 
ness of her people to be guided, and of their 
enlightened state. The view from our windows 
and terraces is more beautiful than I anticipated. 
I never tire of it, and always discover some new 
beauty. The effect of light and shade on the 
mountains is very fine. We see so distinctly the 
shadows of the clouds—and then we see that 
the clouds are hung up over the sea—for we see 
over them, and under them, and beyond them. 
We see the shipping at Beyroot, and the steamers 
as they come in, and the pretty white sails on 
the blue waters, and the white foam as the wa- 
ters dash upon the sandy shore—we sometimes 
hear their roaring. The sunsets here are very 
fine—more beautiful than I have ever seen. 
though I remember well the very beautiful ones 
in B——. Here we have such an extensive 
horizon, and the gleaming of the light upon the 
distant waters.” 
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COMMENCEMENT AT WILLIAMS COLLEGE. 


Wiiuamstown, Aug. 16, 1849. 


Messrs Epirors :—The gala-time of this quiet 
place is over. Old veterans in the Battle of Life 
have stayed again the “struggling foot,’ and come 
“p “to see the green tent where theig harness 
Was put on.” Class-mates have exchanged con- 
gratulations, spoken thankfully of the past, and 
hopefully of the future, inquired for the absent 
living, and sighed for the absent dead. Friends 
have come to see their late beardless, jacket-and- 
trousers hoy, speak his eight minutes upon the 
Commencement stage in all the added dignity of 
whiskers and a dress coat. Others have come to 
transplant the family hope from his quiet home 
into that mimic-world—a college. It’s all over, 
and fifty-two more have left the school for ser- 
vice. 

I have sympathized entirely since I came here, 
with the Switzer’s attachment for the Alps, or the 
Scotch for their Highlands. One can’t love paving 
stones and brick walls, as he loves fields and 
mountains. If you would make a man of acity- 
born boy, do let him be educated in the country, 
whether he ultimately wears out in the city or 
not. This valley, begirt on all sides by some of 
the grandest mountains in New England, has 
charms for me which a city life never could have, 
and I seem to have an attachment for the college 
situated within it, which I could never feel were 
it located in the midst of city dust and din. 

The exercises of this occasion begin with the 
Sabbath previous toCommencement. In the fore- 
noon we listened with interest to a sermon upon 
Popery, from the Rev. Dr. Murray, of Elizabeth- 
town N. J. Williams College has the honor, 
and it is no small one, of numbering “ Kirwan” 
among its graduates. It was a vigorous and elo- 
quent production, very forcibly delivered: the 
same that was preached in New York before the 
American Protestant Society. 

The Baccalaureate sermon tot he graduating 
class was preached in the afternoon by President 
Hopkins, from the text “Seek first the kingdom 
of Godjand his righteousness, and all these things 
shall be added unto you.” The good which is 
highest and best must be sought. Men differ in 
this, that some strive to get something and others 
to become something. But this principle is inva- 
riably found true in all the departments of active 
effort, that the obtaining the highest good always 
secures subordinate good. He will in wordly 
pursuits be most successful, who strives for the 
highest ends. The Creator has incorporated this 
Principle in the constitution of the world, and the 
inference is obvious, that as the glory of God is 
the highest good of every individual, he will be 
most im. securing subordinate 





sident alluded feelingly to two of the class of 1847, 
and one of the class of 1848, who have deceased 
within the past ‘year. Dr. Hopkins’ manner is 
somewhat awkward, but very forcible ; and every 
production of his gives evidence of deep and vig- 
orous thinking. He looks like a thinker. And 
there are few men at the present time in our 
country, who are making a deeper impress upon 
the minds of young men. Serus in calum redeat. 

On Sabbath evening the “ Theological Society” 
and “ Mills Society of Inquiry” were addressed 
by Rev. Dr. Murray. His theme was “The 
character of a minister of Jesus Christ, and the 
necessity for such ministers ;” an appropriate 
subject, ably handled. 

On Tuesday morning the Alumni meeting was 
held ; the obituary list of the past year was read, 
and remarks were made upon the deteased by 
class-mates or others. One’of the list was Mr, 


man of uncommon promise, whose sudden death 
was widely noticed a few months since, and 
whose loss is most felt by those who best knew 
him. Mr. Theodore Strong, son of Hon. Lewis 
Strong, of Northampton, was another. He gradu- 
ated with the Salutatory a year ago, and died in 
less than two weeks after. There have been few 
whose short lives were brighter, who were loved 
better, who will be remembered longer. 

In the afternoon an address was delivered be- 
fore the Alumni by Rev. Dr. Poor, of Ceylon, sub- 
stituted at very short notice in place of the regu- 
larly appointed orator, Rev. Dr. Leland, of 
South Carolina, who was detained at home by 
family illness. The address was an interesting 
and earnest appeal in behalf of missions. 

On Tuesday evening was the Prize Rhetorical 
Exercise ; and the address before the Adelphic 
Union by Rev. Adam Reid of Salisbury. Mr. 
Reid is a graduate of Edinburgh we believe, and 
a theological pupil of Dr.Chalmers. His subject 
was ‘Exercise the law of development, and the 
inviolability of this law.” By an unfortunate 
arrangement, the orator before the literary socie- 
ties is obliged to speak after nine under-gradu- 


this fact, for we never listened to a more appro- 
priate address. It was brief, popular, and elo- 
quent, and delivered in a very forcible manner 
with a broad Scotch accent. The subject was by 
no means new, but the clear and original manner 
in which it was treated secured the attention of 
a Commencement audience, never the most pa- 
tient, and gave universal satisfaction. 

On Wednesday, the weather, which had been 
very unsettled for two or three days, was de- 
lightfully cool and clear. Another meeting of 
the Alumni was held in the morning, at which 
David Dudley Field, of New York, was elected 
orator for the next year, and Rev. Dr. Storrs, of 
Braintree, substitute. The commencement exer- 
cises Were unusually interesting. The class was 
the largest which has ever graduated at Williams. 
The pieces were many of them of a very high 
order, and the speaking remarkably good, espe- 
cially of those in the afternoon, I send a list of 
the exercises, forbearing to specify any as par- 
ticularly good. The degree of A. B. was con- 
ferred upon 52 young gentlemen, whose names I 
am unable to give ; and the honorary degree upon 
Mr. Robert A. Barry, of Yonkers, N. Y. The 
honorary degree of A. M. was conferred upon 
Nathan W. Hannon, Esq., of Lawrence, Mass., 
and James M. Briggs of Cleveland Ohio. The 
honorary degree of D. D. upon Rev. Parsons 
Cooke, of Lynn, Mass., and Rev. Asa D. Smith, 
of New York city. 

May days of prosperity be multiplied to Wil- 
liams College, and as it was the cradle of mis- 
sions, may it be kept rocking. Erastus. 
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LETTER FROM VERMONT. 
Montretrer, Vt., Aug. 16, 1849. 

The American Institute of Instruction has just 
closed a session of three days in this village. 
The object of this Institute is “to promote the 
cause of popular education by diffusing informa- 
tion in regard to it.” The Institute has for 
twenty years been accustomed to hold an annual 
meeting of three or four days, and hearing from 
twelve to seventeen lectures each year, given by 
some of the ablest friends of education in the 
county. By its lectures, discussion and prize 
essays it has taken the lead in all the improve- 
ments which have been introduced into the 
School system within a few years. The State of 
Massachusetts has, with characteristic liberality, 
for several years appropriated $300 a-year to the 
Institute, although many of its meetings have 
been held out of the State. 

THE PRESENT SESSION. 


The Institute has this year, for the first time, 
held its annual meeting in the Green Mountain 
State, and although there were many fears as to 
the result, it is now admitted by all to have been 
one of the most interesting meetings ever held. 
There has been a large delegation of teachers 
from all the New.England States, and especially 
from Massachusetts: several teachers from 
Brooklyn and New York cities; a very general 
attendance of clergymen, superintendents, teach- 
ers of academies and public schools in Vermont ; 
and all those who have attended have been highly 
interested in the lectures and discussions of the 
Institute. So many of the friends of education, 
from the professors in our colleges to the teach- 
ers of district schools, could not be together for 
three days, listening to lectures and discussions 
and engaging in free conversation with each 
other, without gaining higher views of education 
and feeling new zeal in the cause. The stran- 
gers who have come to Vermont express them- 
selves highly pleased with our romantic and 
beautiful scenery, and with the interest they 
have found in education in the Green Mountain 
State. 

By the programme of lectures which I send it 
will be seen that interesting subjects have been 
presented by able men. The lecturers all ful- 
filled their appointments with the exception of 
Nev. L. Whiting, whose place was supplied by 
the Hon. H. Barnard, of Rhode Island, who by 
his lecture, familiar remarks, and conversations, 
has contributed much to the interest of the ex- 
ercises. The address of Dr. Sears, Secretary of 
the Massachusetts Board of Education, on “The 
uses of the Imagination in Schools and Real 
Life,” was both philosophical and practical.'as 
well as eloquent, and was listened to with great 
interest by the intelligent audience, who were* 
rejoiced to find the successor of Horace Mann 
such an interesting lecturer. I have no doubt 
the cause of popular education in Vermont has 
received a new impulse from this spirited meet- 
ing. The hotels in the village were all full, and 
great numbers have enjoyed the private hospi- 
tality of the citizens. 

PROGRAMME OF LECTURES. 

Tuesday.— pening of the Institute, and re- 
marks by the President. 

Introductory Address by Bishop Hopkins, on 


“The Defect of the Principle of Religious Au- 
thority in Modern Education.” 
Prof. W. G. T. Shed, of Burlington College, on 
“ The Relative Position and Influence of Collegi 
ate Education in a Complete System of State 
aan wat Labaree, of Middl 
resident ree, 0 ebury College, on 
“The Education demanded by the peculiar 
racter of our Civil Institutions.” =; 
Wednesday.—Roger S. Howard, of Thetford, 
Vitale Sates, Westies 
liham C, waite, 0) 
on “ Practical Education.” ‘ 7 
Thomas 


William O. Ayres, of Boston, on “ The Claims 





successful 
good, whomakes the first his chief aim. The Pre- 


n 
. 


Samuel H. Davis of the class of 1847, 4 young ' 


ates, and Mr. Reid seemed to have been aware of 


Rev. L. Whiting, of Lawrence, Mass., on 
“ Mastership in School.” 
Thursday.—Rey. Dr. Sears, of Newton, Mass., 


on “The Uses of the Imagination in Schools and 
Real Life.” 


Elements of a Thorough Education.” 
Prof. E. D. Sanborn, of Dartmouth College, 


ness.” 


ties of Legislatures in relation to Schools.” 
THE RAILROADS. 


we are to derive from the railroads in our State, 


a meeting in Montpelier. 


to attend the Institute. Vermont has been spoken 


Italy or Switzerland, which the people in the 
large cities can resort to without crossing the 
ocean. 
of Vermont were only in Europe, many would 
cross the ocean to see and praise it who now live 


our beautiful hills and valleys. 
THE NO LICENSE LAW. 

The No License law is generally much better 
observed than it was two years ago, and quite as 
well as the friends of temperance anticipated. 
Those who have violated the law by selling in 
dark rooms begin to be prosecuted, and much to 
their surprise, find that those to whom they sell 
are not all willing to perjure themselves to screen 
law-breakers. 

THE CHOLERA. 

Though we have no cholera in Vermont, yet 
most of our families have friends at the South 
and West exposed to the disease, and occasional- 
ly a family in our own retired mountains receives 
the mournful intelligence that one of its mem- 
bers has become a victim. The people in Ver- 
mont have remained among their own hills this 
summer more than usual, while there have been 
more than the usual number of friends from the 
cities spending their summer in their native towns 
on account of the cholera. 

BURGLARS AND THIEVES. 

There was a great excitement last Monday 
morning in one of our quiet villages upon hear- 
ing that a store had been broken open inthe 
night, and two or three hundred dollars’ worth of 
jewelry and other articles stolen. No such thing 
ever occurred in the town before. The inhabit- 
ants had not been accustomed to fasten their 
doors. From the scientific manner in which the 
store was opened, it is supposed to have been 
done by a professional burglar from the city. 
The railroads will furnish new facilities for the 
rogues, burglars and thieves to come among us; 
and doubtless this class of persons are antici- 
pating quite a harvest among the unsuspecting 
citizens of Vermont, but the people will soon 
learn to look out for them. J. T 
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CHARLES FOURIER. 


The Life of Charles Fourier, by Ch. Pellgrin, 
M.D. Translated by Francis Geo. Shat®® N. 
York, 1848, 


The lives of eminent men in different spheres 
of action constitute one of the principal sources 
of improvement, and one of the most interesting 
subjects of inquiry to inquisitive minds. 

Few names have been more conspicuous be- 
fore the reading public for the last few years 
than the one at the head of this article; and yet 
there is perhaps not one whose history, char- 
acter, and principles are so little known. Some 
editors have lauded him as a heaven-sent benev- 
olent reformer, others have denounced him as a 
visionary philanthropist. The writer's knowl- 
edge was confined to these ex parte contradictory 
statements in the public press, and it was there- 
fore with no ordinary feelings of interest that he 
perused the short biography mentioned above— 
the first he had ever seen. The work bears in- 
ternal evidence of being a truthful narrative, but 
is too eulogistic. We purpose to give your readers 
our impressions on reading this curious and in- 
structive biography ; perhaps they may be led to 
further inquiry on the subject—perhaps to a 
different conclusion respecting the man and his 
principles. 

But we must remark that before reading through 
the book, the interest in the hero was in a great 
measure turned to the contemplation of an im- 
portant truth, viz., the modification of a man’s 
character, views and principles, by the age in 
which he lives, the country of his birth, his 
teachers, friends and associations. Macaulay 
has truly said (though the truth is older than 
Macaulay), that no man can avoid taking an 
impression from the age in which he lives; a 
man of the 19th century cannot think with men 
of the 16th. With much greater force this 
truth is applicable to one’s own country. Every 
man obtains a cast of mental and religious char- 
acter, and acquires habits of thought, from being 
an American, a Frenchman, a Hindoo; a Pro- 
testant, a Catholic, a Brahmin. 


us. The book is less a life of Charles Fourier, 
than an exponent of French philosophy and 
French religion. This is a striking and char- 


man of the highest order of talent—not high 
enough to break through the trammels of early 
education, and obtain an extended intellectual 


theréfore always under the influences of early 
impressions, and swayed and directed by the 
feelings and sympathies around him. 
affection and benevolence, nature intended him 
for a philanthropist ; and had he been an Amer- 
ican or an Englishman, with a free and expan- 
sive education based on a free Bible, and where 
his inquisitive mind would have been left un- 
shackled, he might have ranked with Howard 
and Jenyns, perhaps been their superior, as un- 
doubtedly he was in grasp of mind. He sin- 
cerely desired the improvement and amelioration 
of his fellow-men—the masses. Look on his 
portrait, and observe beneath that deep-seated, 
care-worn expression, great thoughtfulness, ca- 
pacity, benevolence. But early religious educa- 
tion encircled him with chains he could never 
break, and the jargon of national philosophy 
entangled his thoughts in such confusion, that 
he probably never had clear ideas on the great 
subject of reform to which he devoted his life. 

Charles Fourier was born at Besancon, a large 
provincial town in the eastern part of France, 
in April, 1772. His father was a cloth merchant 


of good reputation and in good circumstances, 


while his mother's family (Muguet) were at the 
head of the first commercial house in that place, 
and some of them held posts of high distinction 
in the State, both under the old dynasty and the 
empire. Thus Fourier commenced his career 
under circumstances more favorable than most 
men who have been distinguished as reformers. 
His mother is described as very ignorant, very 


pious, very economical, and a great enemy to 


We will next present a sketch of his educa- 


tion and business life. His childhood and youth 
were passed at Besancon, in the college of which 
he was educated. He “pursued his studies with 
great honor.” He obtained prizes for Latin com- 





of Natural Hi of 
History as a branch of Common 


position and poetry ; and was fond of geography, 


Rev. W. H. Lord, of Montpelier, Vt., on “The 


on “ Education the Condition of National Great- 


Rev. Charles Brooks, of Boston, on “The Du- 


We are now just beginning to see the benefits 


besides getting produce to market. They facili- 
tate intercourse between different parts of the 
State which have hitherto had little communica- 
tion, so that we can come together for consulta- 
tion, and feel more like members of one family. 
Without the railroad we could not have had such 
Teachers from New 
York, Boston, Providence and Nantucket would 
hardly have been willing to come by stage so far 


of by the visitors from the cities as a kind of 


I have no doubt if the beautiful scenery 


within a day’s ride, but never think of visiting 


This truth is 
most forcibly exemplified in the biography before 


acteristic feature of the work. He was nota 


horizon from an elevated position—and was 


Full of 


music, architecture, and the culture of flowers. 
He made an effort to enter one of the State mili- 
tary schools, but his plebeian extraction ex- 
cluded him. Had he begun and pursued military 
studies with Napoleon (nearly the same aze), 
how different might have been his career! His 
youth was noted for manliness, a nice sense of 
honorable conduct, and great inquisitiveness. In 
early manhood he went to Lyons to be apprenticed 
to business ; but the result showed that he was not 
designed by nature fora business man. Possess- 
ing @ passion for traveling, he became a traveling 
clerk, and visited many of the cities of France, 
Germany,’ and the Netherlands, frequently 
changing his location as well as employer, 
from “a desire of seeing and knowing every- 
thing.” In 1793, on receiving his patrimony 
from his father’s estate (between 40 and 50,000 
francs), he went to Lyons and invested it all in 
produce of the colonies. Just at this juncture 
occurred the outbreak and terrible siege and 
destruction of that city, for the part it played in 
the great Revolution. Fourier's property was 
all destroyed, himself thrown into prison as one 
of the Lyonnese rebels, and his escape from the 
guillotine was little less than miraculous. He 
never exhibited any vexation or repining ut the 
loss of his property. After his release from ar- 
rest at Lyons, he served a year and a half in the 
army, but the profession of arms was then dis- 
agreeable to him, and he obtained a discharge in 
January, 1796. The remainder of his ife, it 
may be stated generally, was spent as a commer- 
cial clerk at a small salary, chiefly in Lyons and 
Paris; and this employment, with a life pension 
of 900 francs left him by his mother, kept him 
from want, and gave him considerable leisure 
for study and writing. His mind was occupied 
during this last and longest period of his life in 
various projects and schemes for the improve- 
ment of society, and especially in the great pro- 
ject which has given him celebrity as a social 
reformer; and he sought by constant though 
fruitless endeavors to obtain patronage for 
carrying his great social reformation into prac- 
tical effect. His life was greatly embittered by 
this failure. He died suddenly and alone, after 
two or three years of declining health and sick- 
ness, at Paris, October 10, 1837. He was never 
married, 

We come now to speak of the great social re- 
form to which Fourier devoted most of his life. 
On this head we regret to say the work before 
us is altogether defective, as it nowhere gives 
even an intelligible synopsis of Fourier’s plan. 
Perhaps there was nothing intelligible about it. 
We are half inclined to this belief. In reading 
the book we were frequently reminded of a lec- 
ture we once heard from Mr. Smith, the Mormon 
prophet. Friend Joseph exhibited a great deal 
of sound sense, but it was indissolubly inter- 
woven with an equal amount of cloudy moon- 
shine. It struck us—if we may be pardoned so 
sudden a change of figure—that he had hatched 
the chicken too soon, without sufficient incuba- 
tion; the bantling was deformed, rickety and 
Jame. So far as we can discover, the grand ob- 
ject of Fourier was to reform society and banish 
every evil from the world, by gathering mankind 
into communities, all to labor for the common 
good. “Combination of the labors of the house- 
hold, of cultivation and manufacturing, organi- 
zation of the workmen by groups, or series, or 
progressive sects, constitute the basis of the 
“Theory of the four Movements.” Again: “I 
teach how to produce the fusion of 400 house- 
holds and ten manufactories with combined 
agriculture.” We thank him for not meddling 
with that cardinal principle the family relation, 
but the children were to be taken and educated 
together; and the members of the community 
were to be employed in various industrial pur- 
suits under prescribed rules, suited to their several 
capacities. His first publication, the “ Theory 
of the four Movements,” was printed in 1808, 
but attracted little notice, and the first edition 
was not exhausted until 1834. During this pe- 
riod Fourier was dissatisfied with the work, and 
wished to suppress it. At the same time he de- 
voted his whole mind and attention to the perfec- 
tion of the system, which he proposed to give 
the world in nine volumes, under the following 
heads : 

1. Abstract Doctrine of Passional Attraction, 
Mixed Doctrine, Association and Attraction. 

2. Regular Synthesis of Attraction and of its 
Equilibrium. 

3. Analysis of the twelve Passions and of the 
scale of 810 Characters. 

4. Methodical Synthesis and Transcendent 
Theory. 
5. Of Lying Commerce or Complicative Com- 
petition. 

6. Countermarch of the Passions; Analysis 
and Synthesis of the‘Subversive Movement. 
7. Universal Analogy, and Adapted 

mogony. 

8. Integral Theory of the Immortality of the 
Soul. 

9. Repertory and Dictionary in Composite 
Mode. 

“It isa continent of mud, sir!” said a cele- 
brated English preacher respecting a voluminous 
work in his own language. It will never be 
known what the world has lost in rejecting this 
work of Fourier, for it was never published. 
And we can excuse ,even French enthusiasm for 
neglecting a work whose mere outline is so pro- 
found and forbidding. He however published 
in 1823, a summary of the great Treatise in a 
large pamphlet, and in the year previous a 
“ Treatise on Domestic Agricultural Association.” 
Both were entirely unsuccessful. He had his 
plans and designs presented to Napoleon, to 
Louis Philippe, to different ministers of state, 
to the legislature, to public bodies, to men emi- 
nent for science or wealth; but all without suc- 
cess. He failed also in obtaining favorable no- 
tices of his works and designs in the reviews 
and magazines. And yet he never faltered; 
never for a moment doubted of the perfection 
and practicability of his scheme; never doubted 
but that he was sent into the world to be the 
social redeemer of mankind. “You say,” he 
writes to a friend, “that Mr. D. says there is 
some crack in my brain. This is the song of 
all those who have not the power to raise a fit- 
ting objection. Fifty millions of Europeans 
pretended that Columbus was crack-brained. 
That game is as old as the streets. They must 
refute my theory, not depreciate the author.” 
“With a perseverance,” says his biographer, 
“which nothing discouraged, he incessantly, 
pursued his search after the means of the realiza- 
tion of his theory.” There is a feeling of sad- 
ness in contemplating the life and fate of such a 
man ; striving with undying hope yet amid bitter 
disappointments, to earn and deserve fame by 
doing good to his fellow-men, and at the end of 
a long and cheerless career creeping silently and 
despairingly into his grave, unhonored and un- 
known. There are hundreds of such men in 
every age—men of comprehensive minds and 
lofty aspirations, who toil without aim, and die 
without accomplishing any great end: and so 
there ever will be, until the world awakes to the 
importance of the great truth, that the stream 
cannot rise above its fountain, that the characters 
of men are formed in the cradle ; and until female 
education is viewed in its proper light as the first 
and most momentous concern of the human 
family. 

Having sketched a rapid outline of the life and 
employments of Fourier, a great question re- 
mains to be considered, viz., the cause of his 
failure. The consideration of this subject has 
been to the writer melancholy but exceedingly 
instructive, Fourier was undoubtedly a man of 
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genius, though not of very high order; of en- 
during and patient toil; of a gentle and quiet 
spirit; rigidly moral and upright in his life; 
sincerely benevolent and philanthropic in dispo- 
sition. Why then did he fail? To our appre- 
hension the reasons are as plain as the relation 
of cause and effect. First, his education was 
defective and totally unfitted him for carrying 
out a great scheme to a practical issue. Of a 
speculative turn of mind, he rambled from 
thought to thought and project to project in 
early life, looking at everything but scanning 
nothing ; rapidly observing society in different 
countries and ever-varying hues without stop- 
ping to trace results to proper causes : and when 
at length he sat down to write, full of the great 
project of reforming the world, the proposition 
in his mind was a general one, composed of all 
the heterogeneous forms of evil and abuse which 
had fallen under his observation. This amalgam 
of ideas, joined to that excitability and hurrying 
to a conclusion which are national character- 
istics of his: countrymen, will go far to make 
the source of failure apparent. There were ma- 
terials enough, but a lack of design and order in 
combining. One of the greatest purposes to 
which the powers of the human mind were ever 
directed, was undertaken without sufficient re- 
gard to the basis on which the superstructure 
must rest, The inevitable result of such a 
scheme could be only to produce a “ baseless 
fabric.” 

But there is another reason for his failure and 
an omnipotent one, in his religious education, 
and the crushing influence of the church. Ro- 
manism, ever jealous and watchful, clips the 
wings of genius even before they are fledged, 
and draws the line beyond which science or in- 
tellect must never dare: “Hitherto shalt thou 
come and no further.” The persecution of Ga- 
lileo and the rod held over the head of Cervantes, 
are matched in our day by anathemas against 
Tract societies and railroads. So far as Fourier’s 
system had a religious element in it, he built 
upon the sand, for the all-sufficient reason that 
he had nothing else to build upon. He had read 
the Bible—not as a Protestant reads it, under a 
conviction that it is a direct revelation from 
heaven to himself, admitting no intermediate 
judge between him and his Maker—but as every 
true Catholic must read it, under a trembling 
fear of the priest, who alone possesses the key 
to its sublime instructions and fearful admoni- 
tions. Fourier did not ask the priest to interpret 
the Bible, he read it for himself; but his com- 
mentary on a single passage will show to what 
extent his religious training enabled or permitted 
him to comprehend its meaning. It is certainly 
a curiosity, both the translation and the com- 
mentary. “ ‘Seek first therefore the kingdom of 
God and his justice, and all these things will be 
given to you in addition. —Jesus Christ promises 
abundance of material goods, but on condition 
that men seek the kingdom of God and his jus- 
tice; now what is that kingdom? It is the 
regime of combined, attractive industry, in which 
the practice of truth and justice leads to fortune, 
while falsehood and injustice would lead to ruin 
and dishonor ; then all men will be just and true 
from love of riches; cupidity now vicious, will 
become the source of virtues, because it will be 
able to satisfy itself only by the employment of 
the sovia! virtues, justice and truth.” How 
utterly baseless and merely whitewashed are all 
projects for even permanent social improvement, 
which do not reach the heart.* 

The two following extracts are curious as 
they appear in juxtaposition; the one exhibiting 
the honest simplicity of his childhood, the other 
showing that “circumstances alter cases.” 

“ We have often heard him relate, that struck 
with the falseness of commercial relations, on 
an occasion when he was punished by his pa- 
rents for having told the truth, he took at five 
years old, against commerce, the oath of Han- 
nibal.” This oath was against commerce, but not 
against falsehood absolutely, as we judge from 
a statement he made of that terrible scene 
in his imprisonment at Lyons, with the guillo- 
tine in full view: “Every one to save his life, 
told a great many falsehoods to the revolutionary 
committees: as for myself, I deceived the com- 
mittee and the domiciliary visit three times in 
one day ; in that single day | thrice escaped the 
guillotine by good lies, and I think I did well, 
whatever moralists may say.” 

In another place, he advocated the return of 
his associated communists to their labors on the 
Sabbath, after divine service, the same as other 
days. For, he says, “ This will be as good as 
the custom of passing the evening at the tavern, 
and beating their wives when they go home.” 
No doubt; but that state of social reform must 
be considerably in the rear of perfection, which 
has not advanced beyond tavern haunting and 
beating wives. 

In closing this article,we cannot forbear quot- 
ing the following extract, though a long one, as 
a key to the religious influences which directed 
the mind of Fourier, and as a volume of instruc- 
tion on the early education of pious Catholics 
without the Bible. There is hardly a paragraph 
in the whole range of our reading on which we 
have pondered with deeper interest : 

“ Civilized education is full of these ridiculous 
precepts, for which the pedants ought to be 
strapped and not the children; I submit it to 
every man of sense: what an incongruity in 
undertaking in a catechism to talk with children 
about adultery, fornication, sodomy! The more 
curious of those children will not fail to inquire 
about these mystical enigmas, and wo, if they 
find persons foolish enough to give them too pre- 
cise information. 

“ Moreover, children are threatened with burn- 
ing eternally, if they conceal any sin; they are 
made to believe that the most just man sins seven 
times a day; they are distracted by terror. At 
seven years old I was well terrified by the fear 
of those braziers and those boiling cauldrons ; I 
was carried from sermon to sermon, from novena 
to novena, so much that at last, terrfied by the 
threats of the preachers and the dreams of boil- 
ing cauldrons which beset me every night, I re- 
solved to confess a quantity of sins of which I 
understood nothing, and which I feared I had 
committed without knowing it; I thought it was 
better to confess some too many than to omit 
any one. Therefore I classed in litany all these 
sins which were incomprehensible to me, such 
as fornication, and went to confess them to the 
Abbe Courier, vicar of St. Peter's. _I first went 
over the small current sins, such as having 
missed my prayer; then I entered upon the list 
which was enigmatical, and accused myself of 
incontinence (1 was seven!). ‘ You don't know 
what you say,’ replies the vicar. I stop, 2 little 
confused. ‘Come, go on, finish.’ I accuse my- 
self of pt Ca a Nog I 
simony ! ‘ou are ing 0 - 4h 
quite eoladiowh endeavor to a the blame on 
another and reply : They told me to confess that 
at home. A fresh gesture of impatience on the 
part of the vicar and a fresh lecture: ‘ You are 
a little liar, nobody told youso.’ I here finished 
my learned confession, and the vicar, it seems 
to me, was very wrong to be vexed; it was oaly 
something to laugh at. A child seven years old 
accusing himself of simony! If he allowed 
me to go on to the end, I should have related all 
kinds of crimes, fornication, adultery, sodomy, 
in fine everything I had found incomprehensible 
in the catechism; 1 was resolved to accuse my- 
self of everything, rather than omit any sin 
which might plunge me into gehenna!” 

Baptist. 
* Note.—Here was the true difficulty in the 
way of Fourier. We wish our correspondent had 
developed it more fully. It lay in that inhe- 
rent selfishness of the heart, at which phi- 
losophers and poets may affect to sneer, but 
which practical men are bound to acknowledge. 
History, experience, as well as the Scriptures, 
are full of its evidences. It is native to the 
heart. It cannot be eradicated by any merely 





intellectual culture, It can neither be eradicated 
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itself, nor hindered in its effects, by any outward 
and factitious arrangements of society. It can 
only be effectually subdued by Divine truth and 
Divine grace; and until it is thus everywhere 


theory. It cannot be realized. When all man- 
kind are thoroughly Christianized, are made dis- 


plan of Fourier become at once practicable and 


private advantage, will then be a sufficient mo- 
tive to patient exertion; but the evils which the 


be effectually banished from the earth. Every 
man shall sit under his own vine and fig-tree, 
with none to molest or make him afraid, 
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tive. 


gence of Hungarian successes. 
portant pieces of information. 


of arms, ammunition, clothing and_ provisions. 


burg), probably in search of supplies. 
menaced on one flank by Vetter and the south- 
ern army, on the other by Dembinski, and before 
him stood Aristides, Desdffy, Messwros and Pere- 
zel, with 40,000 men. Thirdly, that a sortie had 
been made by the garrison of Komorn, in which 
Haynau’s suite was carried off, and his depot at 
Nagy Igmaug, and the Austrian communication 
with Vienna by the Pesth road was cut off, and 


were deprived of any basis for their operations 
position. 
not to hazard a decisive battle with Paskiewitch 


and weakness. 


ture. 


at Vienna, as couched in the following terms: 
“Rejoice, Patriots! the country is saved! 
“ KossoTn.” 


probable result of the campaign : 


decisive result. 
present the most important points. 


rates between Génidsch and Kaschau. In al 


the Russians. 


marshy regions of the Theiss, into those sandy 
pursue them or gain ground from them. 


able obstacles and difficulties.” 


There is no doubt that Gorgey, with an army 


the Russian and Austrian Generals has been 
thwarted. 

Meanwhile 6,000 Hungarians have forced their 
way into the Russo-Turkish province of Molda- 
via, and have there beaten the Russian General 
Ustragoff, the Turks nothing loth. The Rus- 
sian General has called for help from Jassey, and 
the Russian troops there have left and given 
place to the Moldavian militia. 

The Emperor of Russia has ordered the army 


ry through Gallicia. 


been sketched. 
“ Nothing is more admirable than the skill with 


by Paskiewitch. 
plomatic grenadiers about the emperor are thrown 
into ecstasies of astonishment at the nimbleness 
with which a vast corps d'armée (that of Gorgey) 
of some 40,000 men, with upwards of a hundred 
guns, has performed a march which a single 
traveler with a knapsack on his back could hard- 
% have completed in less time. The exquisite 
iscipline, not only of the army but of the whole 
nation, is a matter of wonder. No vain, futile, 
lost resistance. No; they bow the Austrians 
and Russians into their towns with the civility 
which Judith might have shown to Holofernes 
before she revenged Israel. They come before 
the invader with bread and fruit. Nota taunt 
nor a frown perceived on any side. And then a 
bulletin is sent to Vienna about the joy of the 
people at being delivered from their oppressors, 
their terrorizers. Twodays afterwards there are 
dim rumors of the loss of an army. A torn frag- 
ment of some few thousand survivors makes its 
way out of the wreck, gasping such bulletins as 
no government dares publish. The vengeance of 
this smiling, loyal people descends like a flashing 
scimitar upon the neck of its unwary victim. 
Paskiewitch says, in his dispatches to Warsaw, 
that the people lie so systematically that it is im- 
possible for the most wary general not to be de- 
ceived by them. A great force is reported to be 
in such a place with splendid shentiacity, by a 
dozen poor bumpkins, who would tell no other 
tale were they mare on the wheel, and yet 
know there is not a single Honved or hussar 
there. So that when a blow comes it leaps like 
a thunder-clap out of the air, stunning, annihila- 
ting.” 
In April last Gen. Benedek, who, though an 
Hungarian and nominally a Protestant, is com- 
mander of a division of the Austrian army, said, 
in a speech to the municipal authorities of the 
town of Rosenau: “This rebellion is a Protest- 
ant rebellion ; it will never be put down til] the 
Protestants are put down. Till the end of the 
war it will be necessary to keep under a strict 
surveillance of the police every Protestant cler- 
gyman and Protestant professor.” The murder 
of many Protestant ministers by Austrian officers 
has painfully shown that the speech of the Gen- 
eral was an exposition of Austrian feeling, and 
gives a foretaste of the fierce and bloody perse- 
cutions which would follow upon Austrian con- 
quest. But there is evidence now that the Cath- 
olic clergy participate in the national feeling, and 
Catholic priests and bishops are proscribed by 
the Austrian Government. Thus ae the 
Catholic archbishop of Eylau, has thrown 
into prison for having drawn up and presented to 
the Emperor a representation setting forth the 
views of the Catholic clergy in regard to the na- 





tional struggle, Farther— 


ciples of the Saviour, self-sacrificers and not 
seli-seekers, then will ‘associations’ upon the 


needless. The good of others, instead of one’s 


advocates of association would remove wil] then 


Before the last mail steamer left Liverpool the 
negative good news from Hungary became posi- 
A late paper accompanying the last com- 
munications would convey the gratifying intelli- 
On the following 
day the intelligence was confirmed by a copy of 
the Berlin National, which contained three im- 
First, it states 
that Gorgey’s (pronounced Goregay) occupation 
of Kaschan had cost Paskiewitch his whole depot 


and the ovens for baking his bread, so that his 
troops were exposed to great privations. Second- 
ly, Haynau had advanced from Pesth to Keske- 
mét (and since to Felesyaza, en route to Pres- 
He is 





“ There appears in the Wiener Zeitung an im- 
perial ordinance, breaking the appointments o! 
the Heeptin Government to ecclesiastic digni- 
ties of the Catholic Church. The preamble de- 
lores the dereliction of the imperial cause show) 


subdued, “ Associated Industry” must remain a & the Catholic clergy, and stigmatizes the har- 


mony with which the convocation of Catholic 
bishops in October at Pesth had codperated with 
the committee of national defense for pushing 
the ends of the revolution. The Emperor ac- 
cepts the resignation of the primacy by John 
Ham, Bishop of Szatmar, appointed by the Hun- 
garian Government last year ; and while the piety 
of that prelate is acknowledged, his excessive 
mildness is censured.” 

Other appointments are declared null and void 
on similar grounds. 

The Hungarian Parliament was at Szegedin ; 
but probably would not long remain there, as the 
Austrians were advancing towards it. Haynau 
has added to his atrocities the destruction of the 
town of Csongrad, for having assisted the Hun- 
garians. 

Munkaes, a town in the Beregh county, north- 
east of Debreczin, has been taken by the Russian 
corps, entered from Stry, and the Hungarian 
bishop, Popovich, hanged. 

Strong guerilla bands were moving about near 
Kaschau, Eperies, and Miskolez—everywhere, in 
short, in the rear of the Russian armies; they 
formed fragmentary parts of Gdrgey’s army 
Moreover the Russian garrisons left behind were 
too weak to check or suppress them. The task 
of these guerilla troops was to cut off from the 
Russians all their supplies of provisions and 
fodder, and to keep the Slovaks in check. 

Not the least important movement is that of 
the members of the Rothschild family toward 
Frankfort. This family wields a terrific power ; 
’ | it is behind and above thrones and governments. 
Not the Emperor of Austria and his infamous 
court, not the Camarilla and closet conspirators, 
not the Emperor Nicholas and his counci!—but 
these Rothschilds will, humanly speaking, have 
to determine the awful questions now at issue 


It is now certain that one campaign will not 
crush the Hungarian nation ; and it is almost as 
certain, that without loans neither Russia nor 
Austria can carry on the war. 
then, is supreme. 


The loanmonger, 
Will the loanmonger in the 
face of Europe reveal himself as the incarnation 
of evil, the enemy of God and man? 


it was believed both Haynau and Faskiewitch 
and both armies were held to be in a critical 

Meanwhile it is the evident plan of Gorgey 
who needs must fight, for delay to him is wasting 


The siege of Peterwardein has been raised by 
the Hungarian corps under the English General 
Guyon, and has been garrisoned by 6,000 troops. 
Temesvar was taken by assault after six attacks. 
The loss of life was very great. The Hungarians 
here took 80,000 muskets, 85 pieces of ordnance 
and a million of dollars, a most important cap- 


A bulletin of Kossuth is reported by travelers 


The following extracts from a Vienna paper 
give, indirectly, the Austrian estimate of the 


“The position of the armies now fighting in 
Hungary changes nearly every day, but without 
The banks of the Theiss are at 
To drive back 
the enemy to the left bank, to hinder there the 
junction of the insurgent chiefs, is the difficult 
task of the imperialists, while Paskiewitch ope- 


probability, however, Gorgey has escaped from 
The Hungarian drama of battle 
has now entered a new phase. We see the stage 
for its performance removed again into those 


and bottomless steppes where the insurgents 
reveled and rioted last January, and where Win- 
dischgratz considered it an impossibility either to 
It is 
now no longer to be concealed, that in the pre- 
sent season of the year a speedy termination of 
the campaign is rendered impossible by insuper- 


of 45,000 men and 120 cannon, has passed the 
Theiss at Tokay, and that the whole scheme of 


of reserve, including the imperial guards, to ad- 
vance; and troops continue to pour into Hunga- 
The policy of the Hunga- 
rian government, the stratagetical skill of the 
commanders, and the spirit of the people has 


which hitherto all direct encounters have been 
declined with the huge military machine worked 
In Warsaw, even the dead di- 


Jew loanmonger supply the means of crushing 
into the most abject misery his brethren, now 
stripped and peeled by the sanguinary robbers 
who lead the Austrian armies? We shall see 
If it be so, then will repudiation become the first 
and holiest duty of aroused and triamphant na- 
’} tions, and the wisdom of the ancienis, in the in- 
stitution of Ostracism, will be recognized in mo- 
dern times. It is said that the bankrupt Austrian 
Government will ofler as a security to the loan- 
mongers the contribution which Piedmont has 
been forced to consent to pay ! 

{f the Rothschilds do thus sell Hungary, and 
more than Hungary, to Austria and Russia, then, 
most assuredly, the citizens of London will have 
something to say to Baron Rothschild, twice 
elected as representative of the city in the House 
of Commons. 


ROME. 

Neither the Pope nor his commissioners have 

yet reached Rome. The latter, it is reported, had 
been sent back to Gaeta when on their way; the 
modest suggestions of the French government not 
having been accepted. The most significant facts 
are these:—Father Ventura and other patriotic 
priests have been banished from Rome; the 
Father is ere this in England. Next, Mamiani, 
the moderate liberal minister, who though not re- 
publican is, in common with every intelligent 
Roman, opposed to clerical government, has been 
compelled to leave by the intrigues of the priests 
and the weakness of Oudinot. Further, the 
Vicar-General, Cardinal Patrizi, has returned, ani 
the tribunals of the Inquisition and the Vicariate 
are in full operation, to the setting aside of the 
regular tribunals. Oudinot’s provisional Minis- 
ter of Justice has in consequence been compelled 
to resign; his functions were, in point of fact, 
superseded. It has been earnestly hoped that 
Garibaldi would be able to throw himself into 
Venice, but the hoped-for news has not arrived. 
The Venetians still gallantly resist ; were it not 
for the rush of vast and overwhelming events. 
the attention of the world might well be concen- 
trated upon this heroic and protracted defense 
Daniel Manin, the president, is a lineal descendant 
of the Doge of that name. 
On Monday, the 6th, Tocqueville attempted the 
hopeless task of defending the policy of the 
French government in respect toRome. He was 
compelled to pollute himself by taking up the 
gross and oft repeated falsehood, that it was 
against a horde of foreigners the arms of France 
was directed. The following outline of his 
speech may be acceptable : 


“He told them (the Assembly] that France had 
three objects in view in sending an expedition to 
Italy, none of which should be overlooked. He 
recommended them to maintain the legitimate in- 
fluence France was entitled to in Italy; to re- 
store to the Pope the independence and freedom 
he stood in need of; and, finally, to guard the 
pontifical dominions against the return of the 
abuses of the old regime. Eight days before his 
assumption of the ministry an order had been 
forwarded to General Oudinot to enter Rome at 
any price, and a telegraph dispatch, dated June 1. 
led him to believe the French would soon be 
masters of the city. In those circumstances he 
wrote to the French diplomatist that Kome 
should not be treated as a conquered city; that 
the mission of the army had been to combat the 
foreigners who oppressed it; to consult the 
wishes and wants of the population ; to establish 
municipal administration ; to prevent violent re- 
actions inst persons and things; to occupy 
Rome until further orders; and to secure to the 
Roman people serious liberal institutions. He 
was certain that, in return for the sympathy 
France had manifested tow ards the Holy Father 

he should not hesitate to bestow on his subjeci- 

an enlightened government. France had notifies 
all the great powers of Europe that she was 
not actuated by a — of conquest, and that «he 
had neither the wish nor the right to prolong the 
occupation of the country; but France had a 
right to take a part in all the negotiations, and 
the principal object of the expedition, if not the 
only one, was to secure her legitimate influence 
in Italy. Had she allowed Austria to adjust 
alone the Italian question, the very men who now 
attacked the cabinet would have been the first to 
denounce the state of degradation to which it had 
reduced the republic. He then refuted the odious 
calumnies directed against the French army, of 
which, he said, generous voices had already 

oe it from the British tribune. He vainly 

sought in history a more extraordinary spectacle 

than that afforded by that army, after the fall « { 

Rome. M. de Tocqueville contended that the 

Roman republic was a mere regimen of terror, 

which only supported itself by terror, and that 

by destroying such a regimen the French had de- 

served well of humanity and liberty itself. The 

cabinet had considered that, in order to render the 

Pope independent, it was indispensable to return 

to him his temporal power, modified, it is true, by 

liberal institutions, without which that power 

could not Jong endure. He knew not the nature 

of these institutions, but he could pledge himself 

for the determination of his holiness to grant 

them, and give the assembly a positive assurance 

that the expedition to Rome should not end in a 

blind and implacable restoration.” 


This “ pledge,” and the profession of ignorance 
is a strange juxtaposition. 
PIEDMONT 

Parliament was opened on the 30th ult., by the 
King in person. The ex-King, Charles Albert, 
had died two days before in Portugal, but of 
course the fact was not known. The royal 
speech was moderate in tone, and skillfully 
adapted to time and place. Take a paragraph : 


“Jt is the essence of ime govern- 
ments that there should be d : yee and 
parties ; but there are questions of such vital im- 
portance, there are conaians i in which the dan- 
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ger to public interest is so great, that it is only 
possible to seek safety in the oblivion of party 
passion and personal dissensions. Such is th 

vecasion; the conclusion of negotiations with Aus- 
tria appears near at hand; when they will be con- 
cluded, parliament shall be apprised of tt by minis- 
ters, and will discuss that part of it which the 
statute calls upon it to examine. I invite you, 
gentlemen, to a pl to such discussion that prac- 
tical wisdom which the actual state of Italy and 


France requires. It is honorable for those who 
commit themselves to fortune, to accept her de- 
Our relations with for- 


cisions with manliness. 
eign powers are generally friendly, or on the 
point of becoming so. It is our duty to express 
our gratitude towards France and England, who 


have o; : 
ost . Ti us the support of their powerful me- 


The deputies are invited to give their atten- 
tion to internal questions, in order to repair 
the injuries which Piedmont has received the 
organization of the army,—of the Council of 
State,—the reform of parts of the civil and penal 
code,—popular education, are specially named, 
and then the King says :— 

“ We must provide for the serious necessities 
of the present, and, at the same time, establish a 
Jinancial system calculated to maintain, unim- 
paired, the high credit Piedmont has always en- 
joyed. T trust that my government will be able, 
by your efficient aid, by introducing all possible 
unprovements in every part of the public service, 
to gain both ends, without aggravating the people 
too much, If the rules of the severest economy 
are imposed upon us by our present condition, 
they must not extend to the great works of pub- 
lic utility, which by rendering the resources of 
the state productive, give incomparably greater 
fruits than the sacrifice they require.” 

In conclusion the senators and deputies are 
told : 

* Piedmont, by strengthening those institutions 
which alone can give us permanent and true 
liberty, will acquire the rare fame of having been 
able to avoid alike the excesses of anarchy as 
those of reaction, which disturb other parts of 
Europe. If our position is painful and difficult, 
still it is relieved by many hopes. After that 
which confidence in Providence offers, the great- 
est is in virtue, love of country, and your wis- 
dom, in which the state and myself have perfect 
confidence.” 

All this does not sound amiss, but the mischief 
is that at Turin, as at Vienna, there is a knot of 
combined Jesuits and absolutists who secretly 
give a direction to,the movements of government ; 
these, it is believed by some, betrayed the late 
King, and intrigued against the Italian cause. 

AGrico.a. 
Che Independent. 
NEW YORK, THURSDAY, AUGUST 30. 
UNINTELLIGENT PHILANTHROPY. 

A very unimportant incident will sometimes 
illustrate a universal principle ; as the leaf of a 
tree to the educated eye may show the character 
of the entire growth. 

Riding up-townwards in an omnibus from one 
of the ferries a few days since, the fortune of 
seats placed us opposite the most attractive em- 
bodiment of intelligent good-nature whom it has 
recently been our happiness to encounter. Sit- 
ting half-way down the "Bus, with the broad 
brim of his hat shading his merry blue eye and 
fresh-colored face, and with his arms crossed 
comfortably over his ample chest, the entire 
physique of our new friend was so pleasant to 
the eye, and so pleasantly redolent of the spirit 
of kindness, that it was impossible not to be 
cheerful when seated in his vicinity. He made 
the very air of the coach seem milder and more 
bland. The few chance remarks, too, for which 
occasion was given by the incidents of the ride, 
and which did not so much seem to be con- 
sciously said by him as to bubble spontaneously 
from his full lips, showed him to be alive with 
self-possessed and intelligent kindness; a kind- 
ness that was at once a sentiment and a princi- 
ple, and that had been cherished so long as to 
be settled into a habit. If any service was to be 
rendered to a lady or a child, he was ready at 
ence though quietly to offer it. A poor Irish 
girl who had been in a flutter of alarm since en- 
tering the carriage, lest she had got into the 
wrong one or should pass her street without 
knowing it, found real ‘comfort and aid’ in his 
simple intelligible directions ; and by the slight 
but judicious attentions, so pleasantly paid at 
just the proper points, without seeming to do 
anything he contributed most efficiently to the 
pleasantness of the ride. By one at least his 
happy and beaming face will not soon be forgot- 
ten. The omnibus seemed darker when he had 
left it. In his cirele in life, wherever that may 
be, he doubtless is known as a nobler Brother 
Cheeryble. 

Upon the same side of the omnibus, but at its 
further extremity, sat a fidgety individual, who 
seemed from the start in an agony of desire to 
he helping somebody. With two or three par- 
cels upon his knees, which we could not but 
suspect he was carrying for his neighbors, and 
which certainly demanded all the fingers he had, 
his eye was everywhere except upon himself. 
His only intervals of happiness seemed to be at 
the stopping of the carriage. When we were 
quietly moving forward his eye was restless, and 
he was ill-at-ease. But the moment any one 
wished to get out, he sprang to pull the sug- 
gestive strap, which should intimate as much to 
the leg of the driver. When the sixpence was 
to be paid, he fairly trembled with his eagerness 
to transmit it to its destination, and his arm was 
thrust to the elbow through the orifice of our 
cage. Of course, as he sat at the extremity of 
the carriage, each time he thus rapidly rose to 
his feet his unfortunate hat was jammed on to 
his head, till only the tip of his nose remained 
dimly visible; while his various packages were 
tumbled in confusion upon the feet of the pas- 
sengers, whence they were only to be extricated 
after the hat had been restored to its wonted po- 
sition, and the carriage had been again some 
minutes in motion. 

At length the omnibus was filled~six full- 
grown persons being established on our side of 
it, and five on the other with a stout lad ad- 
ditional, of perhaps some twelve years, who sat 
next this thin individual, and in conjunction 
with him about compensated for the over-space 
demanded by the dimensions of our stout vis-a- 
vis. A few moments more, however, and the 
carriage stopped; and a gentleman of some 
three hundred and fifty pounds weight, avoirdu- 
pois, appeared on the step. “No room, sir,” 
ejaculated at once eleven dismayed voices. He 
bowed, and was stepping back to wait a mo- 
ment for the next omnibus, when “Here’s room, 
sir: plenty of room, come in, don’t wait, sir,” 
irom our thin Extreme greeted his ear. The 
anxious inviter was on his feet, stooping forward, 
his head only plunged into his hat as far as the 
ears, and beckoning earnestly to the gentleman 
to come in. The audacity of the suggestion had 
paralysed the rest of us, the door swung persua- 

sively open, and walking by faith though not 
by sight he stepped in. The door swang to, the 
horses started forward, and down he plunged 
through the entire length of the omnibus, crush- 
ing the toes on which he stepped, and the bon- 
nets against which he innocently drove, and 
making us all feel as if an elephant was going 
by, until he brought up against the lee-shore at 
the end. The stout lad, very much against his 
will, was lifted out of his place and made to 
siand up for the rest of his “ride ;” the thin 
man turned himself edgewise, and contented 
himself with breathing about as lengthily asa 
shingle might have done in the same circum- 
stances; the owners of the broken bonnets 

-bent them back into shape as well as they 
could; the proprietors of the corns over which 
this avalanche had passed bit their lips, and 
mentally wished the thin man in the horse-pond ; 
and so we dragged along until one or two for- 
tunately left the omnibus, and gave us the op- 
portunity of a free respiration. cs 

If the German voyager insisted on giving the 
boatman thrice his fee, because unseen spirits 
twain had crossed with him, the driver of omnibus 
No. — had certainly a claim on us for twice his 
sixpence ; for with our ride we gained this bit 
of philosophy, which our readers may have by 

virtue of our love for them, without the expe- 








so. In connection with this, his own views of 
the authority of the Scriptures may be exhibited 
in detail, if they as indices are thought of im- 
portance ; for he is not conscious of preaching 
one thing and believing another, or of holding 
any private and esoteric doctrines which he is 
unwilling to avow or reluctant to defend. But 
the Christian Register is hardly the journal 


tions in Theology ; and the editor, whose name 


who says that he has been laboring for some 


promote the cause of godliness and brotherly 
kindness. He desires to be further employed in 
the same work, and that he may be so would be 
happy to receive aid from any who feel an inter- 
est in his enterprise 


tarian Baptist ; has no letters of recommendation, 




















kindnesses; never make yourself ridiculous in 
your hurry to be polite; and never destroy the 
comfort of a company to do an individual a 
favor—which then is no favor. 


UNITARIANISM AND UNITARIANS. 


_ 


We have received from some unknown friend, 

signing himself “ A Congregationalist,” a commu- 
nication kindly but earnestly remonstrating 
against a portion of the remarks on “ Unitarian- 
ism,” made by us a fortnight since. The remarks 
objected to are the following :—* That some of its 
adherents have a faith in the Saviour which is 
higher than their philosophy; and will be found 
among those who in heaven will sing the new 
song unto the Lamb—we gladly hope. &c.” 
Against any such admission our friend protests, 
‘in the name of all that is Holy » and asks of what 
use it is to contend for the Faith once delivered 
to the saints, if we can hope that those who re- 
ject it will be saved. He insists that if we can 
believe Unitarians to be Christians, there is no 
fundamental difference between us and them, and 
we ought to fellowship them heartily and openly 
before we get to Heaven. There is much more 
to the same purpose ; and if our friend had had 
more confidence in our ‘willingness to record our 
Own errors, and to publish faithfully the reproofs 
Wwe receive,’ and so had given us a brief and con- 
cise and fairly written article, instead of one so long 
and loose and repetitious and illegible, we should 
have tried hard to make room for it. Without 
claiming to be more apostolic than our neighbors, 
we hope always to be willing to be put right 
whenever we are wrong. 
We do not know that we can better reply to 
our friend's remonstrance, or illustrate our mean- 
ing in the remarks he dislikes, than by citing a 
fact : a fact which is not hypothetical, but of ac- 
tual occurrence ; which is not isolated, but a re- 
presentative of a class. 
A clergyman whe ranks among the highest in 
the Presbyterian Church, was one day riding in a 
public conveyance by the side of a young lady 
who was a total stranger to him, to whom it was 
his fortune to render some trifling assistance in 
the course of the ride. This led naturally to con- 
versation. The young lady was a member of the 
leading Unitarian society in this city, and frankly 
avowed it. “But do you not feel that Christ, 
who died for you, deserves your highest affec- 
tion; your constant effort to become like him, 
and to lead others to him?” said the clergyman. 
“Oh, yes, sir, surely I do. I only wish loved 
him more. I truly try to.” “And do you not 
love to think that he sees you, is with you, 
watches over you, is interested in you?” “Tt 
is my happiest thought. Would that I could al- 
ways feel that he was pleased with my actions 
and thoughts.” “And can you not pray to God 
more joyfully, and with a sweeter confidence 
that he will hear you, when you ask him, for 
Christ's sake, to forgive your sins and to give 
you his blessing?” “Oh! I can, sir: I scarcely 
think T could pray at all, if it were not for that, 
“And do you not feel the need of God's help, 
when you try to be humble and submissive, and 
as you should be; and is it not a pleasure to ask 
him to purify and to teach you, to give you 
strength and grace, and to make you like Christ ?” 
“Indeed it is, sir; and very often it seems to me 
that when I think I have strength of myself Tam 
certain to fail, as if just to teach me to trust in 
God for it always.” 
The conversation proceeded in the same direc- 
tion, until one by one all the prominent and 
characteristic truths of the Christian system had 
been so far drawn out, in answer to the kind 
and skilful inquiries, as to leave no doubt in 
the mind of the clergyman that the ‘faitl? 
of his acquaintance was higher than her * phi- 
losophy.’ The truth is, doubtless, that she had 
read her Bible; that she had been taught of 
God’s Spirit; and that though trained by all her 
education to regard the Trinity, the Atonement, 
&c., as set forth in catechisms, as incomprehensi- 
ble and unreal dogmas, her soul had found in 
Christ more than a teacher, more than an ex. 
ple; even an infinite Friend and Intercessor, who 
was with her always, and with all Christians: 
even a Divine Redeemer, who alone is able, 
through the influence of the Spirit, to purify and 
cleanse from all iniquity. That there are some 
such within the Unitarian body, we know. That 
there are many such, ‘we gladly hope. And 
while we reprobate as a system the system of 
Unitarianism, which assuredly is not the Gospel 
over which angels rejoiced, but a substitute for it 
of human construction, and in its essence mere 
naturalism—we cannot find it in our hearts to do 
otherwise than rejoice at all the evidences we 
meet, that the affections and convictions of those 
trained under the system are not always to be 
measured by it; and that coming through it and 
back of it to the living and life-giving Scriptures, 
they find practically in these the verities which 
their system would teach them to overlook or 
reject. 


THE ORIGIN OF PANTHEISM IN NEW ENG- 
“LAND. 


The number of this journal for July 19th, 
contained a letter from one of the Editors, writ- 
ten over his proper signature, in the course of 
which he gave briefly his impressions of the re- 
cent work of H. D. Thoreau, entitled “A Weex 
ON THE Concord AND Merrimac Rivers,” and 
suggested the thought that the movement com- 
menced by the early Unitarian writers in their 
revolt from the Trinitarian system, had led the 
way gradually to the Pantheistic speculations 
represented by Mr. T. Both the letter and the 
subject to which it thus incidentally refers had 
passed from the thoughts of the writer, until an 
article concerning it in the last Christian Register 
was brought to his notice. In this article the 
writer, who signs himself Ulmus, objects ear- 
nestly to the representations of the letter as to 
the supposed connection between the Unitarian? 
ism and the Pantheism of New England; he 
characterizes the letter as containing ‘ vague in- 
definite and sweeping charges’ against Unitarian- 
ism, ‘a poor attempt to excite alarm,’ ‘ unworthy 
of its author, &c.; affirms, for perhaps the 
thousandth time within the year, that the prin- 
ciples of the Unitarian system are as definite and 
fixed as those of the orthodox; and calls upon 
the writer of the letter to exhibit in detail his 
own views and those of his journal on the au- 
thority of the Scriptures. 

The subject briefly alluded to in the letter is 
one of wide relations and grave importance. It 
deserves a careful and thorough consideration. 
The writer will be most happy to give it such, 
so far as he is able, at his earliest opportunity ; 
and if it shall be found that in expressing rap- 
idly and without premeditation a belief or im- 
pression which he has long had, he has done 
injustice to any body of professing Christians, 
he hopes to have the manliness and grace to say 


which should take the initiative in asking ques- 


is before the public, will scarcely be deemed dis- 
courteous by those who have watched the course 
of that paper, if he declines to reply, except 


incidentally hereafter, to its anonymous cor- 
respondent. 8. 


_——1+—_ 


HENRY B. BREWSTER. 


We have received quite an extended communi- 
cation from a person signing himself as above, 


years past in New Orleans, among the sailors, to 


He is a Christian, or Uni- 





rience that suggested it to ourselves : 


but refers to Rev. Wm, T, Hamilton, Rev, Rabert 


Be intelligent as well as prompt in all your 











Wall, Rev. A. Mc. Glashan, Mobile; Rev. T. 
Clapp, Rev. Wm. A. Scott, Rev. Wm. Whitehall. 
New Orleans. He is to be found by any who 
may wish to confer with him, at the Sailor's 
Home in Cherry-street. 

We have no acquaintance whatever with Mr. 
Brewster, and could not possibly make room for 
his communication, ‘ independent though we are. 
But we have given above its material facts, and 
any who desire have the means of finding him. 


TRANSPARENCY OF CHARACTER. 


We have lying before us upon our table one 
of those singular globes of glass, into the centre 
of whose crystalline solid an art to us entirely 
mysterious has introduced what look like flowers 
and beads and the films of lace-work. In itself 
it is beautiful to look upon, and more than once 
in the midst of our hurry we have paused to be 
refreshed by a momentary glance at its varied 
structure. It is strangely exciting to the curiosi- 
ty, too; and our fancy has been more busy than 
ever before since the hot weather came on, in try- 
ing to read the secret of its construction ; a secret 
known, if we understand aright; to only one or 
two persons in the country. 

But one lesson which our silent friend has 
breathed into our ear—and which we are fain to 
share with our readers—is a spiritual lesson: of 
the beauty of the Character of which it is not in- 
appropriately the symbol and suggester ;—the 
character which is at once firm and transparent; 
like the crystal in clearness, yet also shaped 
into forms of symmetry by culture and training ; 
the character which shelters within itself, in its 
clear depths, the ornaments of scholarship, and 
the graces of fancy ; the character which though 
pure and delicate can be jostled and overthrown 
in the conflicts of life, without fracture ; upon 
which all soil is but outward and transient, to be 
washed away by the first touch of the truth; a 
character which will abide when impurities shall 
be destroyed. But ah, is it not also true—blessed 
be God it is true—-that such a character, unlike this 
inanimate solid, has in it a principle of vitality, 
and shall grow steadily more precious and more 
beautiful until transferred to the Celestial, and 
then for ever! 


SIX DOZEN-DOZEN AND HALF-A-DOZEN-DOZEN. 


A correspondent of the New York Presbyterian 
stated, not long since, that the “distinction” be- 
tween a Congregational and a Presbyterian 
church “ was without a difference ”—like that of 
“ six and half-a-dozen.” To make out his case, 
he affirmed that “a Presbytery is only a standing 
council,” and that the eldership are “ responsible 
to the brotherhood.” He also affirmed that “the 
Consociations of Connecticut have all the super- 
vision of Presbyteries.” The conductors of the 
New York Presbyterian, who are presumed to 
know about these things, are to blame for allow- 
ing such careless assertions to go forth in their 
paper. Every one of these assertions is directly 
the reverse of the truth. 

A Presbytery is a judicatory or court, not a 

council. It orders, permits, determines, executes ; 
it does not advise the churches to a course which 
the churches are competent and free to decline. 
The elders can only be removed “ on proof of 
their incompetency” or unworthiness. It is 
much easier to remove a minister than an elder. 
The teaching clergy are therefore much more 
“responsible to the brotherhood” than the ruling 
clergy. The people of England considered that 
they had secured the independence of the judici- 
ary when the rule was established that judges 
could be removed by the king only on proof of 
incompetency or delinquency. Presbyterian 
elders are as independent of the people as Eng- 
lish judges are of the Crown. 
The Consociation has no “ review and control” 
over the acts of the churches. It is at the option 
of the churches whether to consult and employ 
them in ordinations or not. No breach of order 
or loss of fellowship is eteasioned by a church's 
withdrawing wholly from the Consociation. 

The writer refers to the fact that some churches 
choose their elders for a limited period, in order 
to make them “ more directly responsible.” But 
he has not the ingenuousness to state that this 
practice is contrary to the Book of Discipline, 
and was strongly discountenaneed by the last 
General Assembly. 


STATE OF THE STANDARDS, 


Let the standards be ever so complete and pez- 
fect in themselves, there are two difficulties in 
their use, arising purely from the imperfection 
of men, and in no sense militating against the 
inherent value of the standards. These are the 
difficulty of perfectly discerning the standard, 
and the difficulty of perfectly applying it to a 
given case. These are the practical difficulties 
in the working of Congregationalism, having no 
standard but the Scriptures, which we know to 
be perfect, and the very best that can be made. 
How much must difficulties be increased where 
the standards are themselves of human make, 
and therefore necessarily imperfect in the carry- 
ing out of their own design, inconsistent in the 
relation of parts to the whole, and not certainly 
known to be the best or wisest even in their ori- 
ginal conception and aim. And these difficulties 
in the use of standards become immeasurably 
more complicated and discouraging, when in ad- 
dition the standards are themselves mutable, and 
liable to be altered by unascertained authority, 
and the alteration only to be known when the 
penalty has been incurred of a violation. All 
these embarrassments seem to have accumulated 
upon our Presbyterian brethren of the “Consti- 
tutional General Assembly.” 

A writer in the Central Watciiman, whose es- 
says have reached No. 4, endeavors to unravel 
the tangle of their constitution, and perhaps he 
has got it right. If we understand the explana- 
tion it is this: The constitution can only be 
altered by vote of the Presbyteries. The Pres- 
byteries voted to have the Assembly meet once 
in three years, and to deprive the Assembly of its 
jurisdiction in cases of appeal or complaint, limiit- 
ing that business to the Synods. The General As- 
sembly of 1846 sent to the Presbyteries a propo- 
sition to restore both annual meetings and ap- 
peals. .A majority of the Presbyteries voted in 
favor of annual assemblies, and against the r>- 
storation of appeals—so that the Assembly is 1.0 
meet every year, without any particular busine: :s 
that anybody knows of, except to salute one 
another, and hear the returns, and hold a good 
meeting, like the General Conference down ‘in 
Maine. How intolerable! 

Well, the Assembly of 1849, finding that the 
Presbyteries will not vote the restoration of ap- 
peals affirmatively, adopts the expedient of set- 
ting aside the action of the Presbyteries which 
abolished the appeal, and now sends out a new 
proposition, which, if not sustained by a major- 
ity of all the Presbyteries, is to leave the appeals 
as they were in 1839. Thus all the Presbyteries. 
which do not vote, or whose vote is not duly re- 
turned, will be counted in the negative—which 
will go to restore the appeal by a negative vote ! 
That we have not stated the case incorrectly we 
show by quoting from the Watchman : 
“The Assembly of 1849 having, as we have 
seen, set aside the unconstitutional action of the 
Assembly of 1840, now submit to the Presby- 
teries a few simple overtures, for the purpose of 
giving them an epee? to say whether they 
still adhere to the principle of limiting appeals 
and complaints to the Synods. If therefore these 
overtures be affirmed by a majority of the Pres- 
byteries, the defects of the constitution will be 
repaired, and doubts as to what the constitution- 
al powers of the Assembly are will be dissipated 
by an authoritative adoption substantially of the 
system under which we have been operating for 
e last nine years. 

“Tf, on the other hand, these overtures do net 
receive a majority of affirmative votes, they are 
lost, and the principles of the constitution wil 
be settled in another way, viz., by a return to the 
systemunder which the Church prospered for 50 
many years previous to 1839.” 


If any should inquire by what authority “the 
system under which we have been operating for 
the last nine years” has been abrogated, so that 


again voted out by a majority of all the Presby- 





Polity” to answer. Pat denounced such a ques- 
tion as impertinent. In a jolly company each 
one was to ask a question; if it was answered 
he paid a forfeit; or if he could not answer it 
himself he paid a forfeit. Pat's question was, 
How the little ground squirrel digs his hole with- 
out showing any dirt about the entrance. When 
they all gave it up, Pat said, “Shure, do you 
see, he begins at the other end of the hole.” One 
of the rest exclaimed, “But how does he get 
there?” “Ah,” said Pat, “that’s your ques- 
tion—can you answer it yourself?” We cannot 
tell how the General Assembly got round to the 
other side of the question, so that they can re- 
store the appeal by a negative vote. But we 
think the “State of the Standards” is in a fix. 
How was Rev. Mr. Graham deprived of his ap- 
peal from the Synod of Cincinnati # 


AMHERST COLLEGE. 


From some allusions in the letters describing 
the recent Commencement at this Institution, we 
gather the inference that the project which was 
started some two years since for the change of 
its name to Wittiston Couiece has not been 
abandoned. The change is proposed to be made 
in honor of a gentleman well-known to the 
religious public, for his large wealth and propor- 
tionate liberality ; a gentleman who has perhaps 
given more for the various objects of Christian 
benevolence within the last fifteen years than 
any other individual in New England or in the 
country. In the course of his benefactions, after 
having established in his native town the most 
complete and noble seminary of its order with 
which we have any acquaintance—at a cost of 
some sixty thousand dollars—he has given fifty 
or sixty thousand more for the endowment of 
professorships in the College at Amherst; and 
for aught that we know may be meditating a yet 
further donation of twenty thousand dollars, to 
complete its now defective library and apparatus. 
On this ground—which is certainly a broad and 
high one—it has been and is proposed to change 
the name of the Institution to his name, that it 
may be a permanent memorial of his wise gene- 
rosity. 

To this change it seems to us, as at present ad- 
vised, there are decisive objections ; and we hope 
sincerely as friends of the College that it never 
will be made. To the honor of Mr. Williston it 
must be said that he does not himself wish it to 
be made; that on the other hand he decidedly 
and honestly objects to it. But though he strongly 
desired it, it would of course be the duty as well 
as the privilege of every one interested in the 
College, and who feared that the change might 
be injurious to it, as steadily to oppose it. 

Amuerst CoLLecr to many is a charmed name. 
It has some associations connected with it that 
are peculiar to it; that are connected with the 
name of no other Institution in New England ; 
associations with the trials and perils of its early 
years; with the enthusiasm of its early gradu- 
ates and friends; with the dignity and fidelity of 
its first and second Presidents. With no other 
similar name has there been connected in the 
minds of the pious in Eastern Massachusetts 
such interest, or so much of it. No other has 
been borne to heaven so often upon the prayers 
of the godly, who mourned the defection of Har- 
vard from the faith of the Fathers, and gave their 
labors and their alms to the establishment of Am- 
herst. And these associations are a part of the 
heritage of the College. They are more truly 
precious to it now, than thousands of silver. Its 
guardians in our judgment have no right to sur- 
renderthem. They cannot raise the spirit of the 
past, in any future emergency, with the new 
name. 

We object to the change, too, on another 
ground ;—the ground of ricur. It was the vil- 
lage of Amherst which in reality founded this 
College ; which made it what it was, i. e. and 
placed it where it was.. The men who were act- 
ive in Amherst at that time gave to it largely; 
more largely, probably, in proportion to their 
means, than any who have since contributed to 
its growth. {[t was because they worked for it 
so faithfully and with so much self-sacrifice, that 
it was at length planted in their village. Its ori- 
ginal name, was therefore its appropriate one. It 
should never be changed. To change it now 
would be to reverse the rule established by the 
uniform precedents of New England colleges. 
Abbott Lawrence has given sums to the Univer- 
sity at Cambridge in comparison with which the 
original donation of Harvard is a drop to the 
mill-pond. But what son of Harvard would 
consent to change to his its time-honored name ? 
The brother of Mr. L. has made Williams Col- 
lege rich; but the very hills around it would 
shake, at a proposition to change its title. So of 
Yale. So of Dartmouth. So of Bowdoin. The 
question by which the name of an Institution is 
to be decided is not—‘Who has given most 
largely’? but, ‘Who gave first, most generously 
at the most critical point?) Who was the rounp- 
er’? And may it be long before any other prin- 
ciple shall prevail at Amherst. 


o+—_—— 


BILINGUAL BIBLES. 


It is known that the American Bible Society 
has been publishing several editions of the New 
Testament in two Janguages—German and Eng- 
lish, Danish and English, and Dutch and English, 
—in parallel columns, for the use of immigrants. 
It is a capital idea. We understand that within 
a few days more than™160 Hollanders, just ar- 
rived, have applied for and received each a Tes- 
tament in Dutch and English; and have started 
up our rivers and lakes for Wisconsin, study- 
ing their books as they go, for the double pur- 
pose of learning Divine truth and the language 
which is henceforth to be their tongue and that 
of their children forever. The society is now 
preparing a Testament in English and Spanish, 
for Western Texas, California, and the borders 
of Mexico, where many are trying to acquire 
our language. The Swedish immigrants, also, 
ate calling for a similar book, in English and 
Swedish, which the society must furnish without 
delay. And even in India, such is the eagerness 
for acquiring our language, that we are told the 
preparation of jsuch bi-tongued books is in con- 
templation there. Any person who has ever 
used such a book for the acquisition of a lan- 
guage will wonder the plan was not thought of 
long ago. The fact that the chief Bible Socie- 
ties are in the hands of those who use the Eng- 
lish language gives this proceeding an interest 
in a philological view, and a prospective impor- 
tance in relation to the methods of human pro- 
gress, which we have not now time to discuss. 

Bartist Nori.—The papers by the Canada an- 
nounce that the Hon. and Rev. Baptist W. Noel has 
at length declared himself a believer in the exclusive 





‘| the hat it in which Episcopalians and Baptists agree 


the constitution of 1839 will be in force umless }‘ 





teries, we are not learned enough in “Church 


right of Believers’ Baptism, and was publicly bap- 
tized by immersion on the 8th instant, at Rev. Mr. 
Evans’s chapel. This will relieve the anxieties of 
those of our Episcopalian brethren, who thought Mr. 
_ Noel was extremely desirous to retain his membership 
i a the Chureh of England. That Mr. N. should have 
b ecome a Baptist, in England, where the close com- 
m union practice is generally discarded, is not sur- 
prisin,x. His very name was a bias that way. And 


of consi antly looking at baptism as a mere rite of 
church-m.-mbership, would necessarily lead an honest 
reasoner, on renouncing “the Church” as authority 
in meitte:'s of religion, to the conclusion he has 
reachi:d. Robert Hall has well shown that baptism 
is pre sented to the believer in the Scriptures, only as 
a duty of the individual, which leaves the argument 
for hiusehold consecration, from the practice of the 
Apos tles and the Abrahamic covenant, untouched and 
irrefr: able. 


Rev-. Joux Suore.—A public breakfast was given 
to Mr. Shore, at Radley’s Hotel, London, by the com- 
mittee who have acted in his behalf; Edward Swaine, 
Esq., in the chair. Speeches by Rey. J. H. Hinton, 
A. Reed of Norwich, T. Binney, and Dr. Boaz of 


Cditorial Correspondence. 


THE WHITE MOUNTAINS. 


Mount Wasuineton Howse, Aug., 1849. 
My object in this letter is not so much to give 
descriptions of mountain scenery, or moral reflec- 
tions thereupon,—for these were given in the 
earlier numbers of The Independent from recol- 
lections of a former visit, and may be hereafter 
resumed at leisure—as to furnish the reader with 
such information as will be of service to him if 
ever he should be drawn into the current of tra- 
vel that sets so strongly through these mountain 
passes. Such information will not be too late 
even for the present season, for September is 
perhaps a more favorable month than this for 
visiting the summit of Mount Washington, as the 
atmosphere is less hazy than in August, and the 
liability to detention or disappointment by storms 
can hardly be greater. Mr. Lyell, the eminent 
geologist, ascended the mountain as late as the 
7th of October, and enjoyed an unclouded pros- 
pect; but in October the ascent is rendered more 
difficult and dangerous by frost. But whether 
the information shall be immediately useful or 
not, it may as well be given while fresh in 
mind, and it can be laid aside for future use. 

The White Mountains are now accessible from 
so many points that the traveler has quite a choice 
of routes. Taking Boston as a starting-point, 
one may go by the Eastern or the Boston and 
Maine railroad to Portland, thence by stage and 
steamboat through Sebago lake to Conway, and 
up through the Notch; or leaving the cars at 
Portsmouth or Dover, he may go by stage direct 
to Conway. The distance from Portland to Con- 
way is 55 miles, about 25 of which are performed 
in the diminutive steamer that navigates Sebago 
Pond and the serpentine river which connects it 
with Long Pond. Having tried this route last 
year, I can imagine that it would be very agree- 
able under favorable circumstances; but to ride 
over a dusty road in a broiling sun on the top of 
an overloaded stage, and then to be exposed at 
midday to the direct rays of the sun from above, 
his reflected rays from the water beneath, and the 
heat of a steam engine behind, on the crowded 
deck of a Lilliputian boat, which cannot carry an 
awning lest it should obstruct the pilot’s vision or 
stop the boat by catching in the trees; this was 
far enough from my idea of the romantic. The 
route lies, however, through a charming country, 
and the ride from Conway to the Notch—a dis- 
tance of about 20 miles—affords some of the 
finest views of mountain scenery. The time 
from Boston to the White Mountains by this 
route is a little more than a day and a half. 

Leaving Boston in another direction, the tra- 
veler may proceed by the Boston, Concord and 
Montreal railroad to Plymouth (to which point 
the road will be completed shortly), and thence 
by stage up through the Franconia Notch, and so 
around by Bethlem to the White Mountains; or 
at Concord, instead of the cars of the Montreal 
road he may take those of the Northern road to 
Lebanon (near Hanover), where he will exchange 
these for the carsof the Connecticut and Passump- 
sic Rivers railroad, which will carry him to Wells 
River, whence he will be conveyed by stage, via 
Littleton and Bethlem to either Notch. Persons 
living in the valley of the Connecticut, or any- 
where to the south or west of it, would find it 
most convenient to take the continuous chain of 
railroads up that valley to Wells River, with- 
out diverging so far eastward as to make Boston 
their starting-point for the Mountains. New 
Yorkers can take this route, via New Haven, 
Hartford, Springfield, Brattleboro, &c., or they 
may intersect the Concord and Montreal road, 
via Norwich, Worcester and Nashua. By either 
of these routes New York is brought within less 
than two days of Mount Washington. If the 
traveler wishes first tg visit Senter Harbor, and 
enjoy the lovely scenery of Lake Winnipiseogee, 
he should take the Boston and Montreal road— 
either from Boston direct, or at whatever point 
he can conveniently reach it—as far as Weir's 
Landing, where he will fimd a steamboat in wait- 
ing. From Senter Harbor he has his option to 
go to Plymouth, 12 miles, and thence to Franco- 
nia, or to Conway, 30 miles, and thence to the 
White Mountains direct. The latter route is 
generally preferred, because the approach to the 
Mountains from the east is more imposing than 
from the opposite quarter, especially as the tra- 
veler then passes up through the Notch. This 
year I chose the former, and will therefore pro- 
ceed in the order of that route which would be 
reversed by one coming via Conway. And here 
by the way let me advise the traveler, if he cAn 
do so conveniently, to hire a private carriage in 
order to travel with leisure, comfort and enjoy- 
ment. The stage-coaches are crowded to excess, 
having on an average from twenty to twenty-five 
passengers each, with all their luggage. Little 
can be seen from the inside of a coach, though 
every mile of the road furnishes some new as- 
pect of beauty or grandeur; and on the top one 
is exposed to the sun, which in the middle of the 
day shines here with an oppressive heat, or to 
the rain which pours down at pleasure, and he is 
in constant peril of life or limb. Having per- 
formed the trip in a private conveyance, I can 
certify not only to the pleasantness but also to 
the cheapness of that method of traveling—the 
whole expense, including the keeping of the 
horse, being little more than half the regular 
stage-fare for two persons. 

Of the town of Plymouth I shall speak par- 
ticularly hereafter, as I hope to attend the meet- 
ing of the General Association of New Hamp- 
shire, to be held there on the 28th of this month. 
A ride of twenty-five miles, nearly all the way 
up hill, brings you to the Flume House, where 
you will wish to make your first stop. Soon 
after leaving Plymouth you catch a glimpse of 
the Franconia Notch, thirty miles distant, which 
becomes more distinctly visible at subsequent 
points on the road. It is readily distinguished 
by its bare, white and shining appearance, occa- 
sioned by the absence of vegetation from the 
sides of the rock which seems to have been riven 
asunder by some mighty convulsion. The term 
Notch is here applied to a narrow gap or pass 
between mountains which seem to have been 
one. Ata distance the Franconia Notch appears 
like two huge banks of sand glaring in the sun. 
Along the road the eye is greeted by a suceession 
of landscapes which in quiet loveliness can hardly 
be surpassed. From the brow of a hill you will 
look down upon a broad interval of meadows 
and cultivated fields through which the Pemige- 
wasset meanders noiselessly, its banks shaded 
with elms under which the cattle are reposing, 
sheltered from the noontide sun; the reapers are 
gathering in the grain which has ripened tardily 
for the sickle; across the vale is seen the little 
farm-house perched on the slope of a wooded 
mountain ; and the horizon is bounded on every 
side by mountains of various altitudes—to the 
north the great Haystacks towering amid the 
clouds. Riding for a mile or more along the 
edge of this interval, which at some points is 
two or three hundred feet below, you enter a 
wood and are cooled by the gently stirring 
breezes and the soft murmur of the stream that 
winds by the road-side. Then you come sud- 
denly upon a little waterfall, and emerging from 
the wood, you see before you another cultivated 
interval varying in some of its features from the 
preceding, but with the same sunlight and repose, 
the same river reflecting the sky and the trees 
from its silvery bosom, and the same sweep of 
mountain hights over which the shadows of 
passing clouds are flitting. 

At the Flume House you will tarry for a while, 
that you may visit the wonder of nature which 
gives it its name. And if disposed to loiter here 
for a day or two, you will find everything pro- 
vided for your comfort by the attentive proprie- 
tor, Mr. Taft. The house is new, this being its 
first season, but as regards the essentials of a good 
hotel, it is better kept than any house on the 
route. I mention this, because, though the tra- 
veler should not be over-nice in such matters, it 
is quite important to the enjoyment of such a 
tour, that he should know where he can procure 
good meals and a good bed ; and these are not to 


To reach the Flume you follow a rough road 
through the woods, either on foot, on horseback, 
or in a wagon, for a mile, when you come to a 
cascade where the water flows down the smooth 
face of the rock for a distance of several hundred 
feet. The volume of water is not large, nor is 
the fall at any point precipitous. The stream is 
commonly from twenty to forty feet wide, and 
but a few inches deep, though sometimes swollen 
by rains, and the average inclination of its rocky 
bed is about thirty degrees; but it flows with 
great rapidity, and often breaks into foam. For 
the space of a hundred yards it runs swiftly over 
an unbroken surface of rock, worn perfectly 
smooth, and indented with numerous pools form- 
ed by the curling eddies. You walk up the 
margin of the stream, crossing and recrossing it, 
till at length you pick your way among the 
stones of its bed, and the moss-covered trees 
which have fallen or been felled from its banks. 
As you advance, you enter a fissure in the solid 
rock, whose sides have been ribbed by the cease- 
less flow of waters. This chasm, in some places 
a hundred feet in depth, is overhung by trees 
which grow on its verge. Here the water rushes 
and foams in its compressed channel, as at the 
upper extremity of Trenton Falls, of which I was 
continually reminded while threading my path up 
this natural race-way. The wildness and soli- 
tude of the scene would make it a fit abode for 
St. Antony himself. I visited it at sunset, and 
again at sunrise, when the last beams of day and 
the first glimmerings of morning were playing 
among the dense foliage that overhangs the 
cliffs, and felt, for the moment, that hermit-like, 
I would offer there my vespers and my matins, 
tenanting the rocky cave, eating wild berries, 
drinking only the pure unfailing water, and 
laving in its crystal stream. But the chill of 
nightfall, and the coldness even of the morning 
sun, with here and there a leaf tinged with crim- 
son, admonished me, that if I had no other influ- 
ences to draw me forth to the haunts of men, | 
should soon be expelled from a hermitage in a 
region where the thermometer can hardly indicate 
the cold of winter, and where ice lingers in hidden 
caverns, while the summer's sun is parching the 
earth. 

A peculiar feature in the Flume is a large 
hanging rock, which has become wedged in the 
chasm about midway above the bed of the 
stream. The whole length of the Flume is said 
to be 830 feet, that of the cascade 616 feet. 
About half a mile from the Flume House, by 
another path through the woods, is the Pool, a 
basin of water sixty feet in diameter, and up- 
wards of a hundred feet in depth, walled in on all 
sides by solid rock, except the cleft through 
which a foaming cascade pours in at the north, 
and the narrow outlet of the stream at the south. 
This pool has been formed by the whirling of the 
water in the chasm of rock through which for 
ages it has forced its way; the water is said to 
be forty or fifty feet deep ; and as you gaze upon 
the black, whirling mass from the slippery brink, 
your head begins to partake of its motion, and 
you cling instinctively to a tree or twig, to save 
yourself from a giddy plunge. You can descend, 
however, almost to the water's edge, by a preci- 
pitous pathway, terminating in a ladder. Mr. 
Taft proposes to erect a bathing-house by the 
side of this pool. 


From the Flume House you ride five miles 
through the woods to the Lafayette House 
(Gibbs), at the Franconia Notch. On the way 
up, about a mile from Taft's, you pass the basin, 
a circular excavation in the rock on the west- 
erm side of the road, where the Pemigewasset 
river, here a mere brook, leaps over a fall of a 
few feet, and then whirls beautifully and mu- 
sically around its rocky bowl—one side of which 
it has worn into the shape of a huge boot, not of 
the latest fashion, and darts out below on its 
winding, bubbling way. 

As you approach the Notch, the mountains 
which here approach within a few rods, as if to 
hug each other in their giant embrace, close in 
upon you in their wild beauty and grandeur. 
Grandeur there is, for the mountains are lofty, 
and their summits bare; beauty also, for their 
sides are clothed with verdure, and the road is 
still skirted with trees, through which you have 
momentarily glimpses of the sky, the mountains, 
and the stream. On the western side of the road, 
about half a mile below the house, through an 
opening in the trees you discern the “Old Man of 
the Mountain,” the famous profile of the human 
face, which projects in bold relief from the{brow 
of the mountain, at the hight of 1000 feet. The 
resemblance is exact, the features admirable,— 
forehead with an intellectual development, that 
Combe or Fowler might exult in,—nose aquiline, 
mouth smalland slightly open,—chin long and an- 
gular. The hand of nature, piling rock upon 
rock, to the hight of sixty or eighty feet, has 
thus mimicked the “ human face divine.” By one 
of our party it was pronounced a perfect likeness 
of a friend. Descending the bank you stand on 
the margin of a placid lake, sleeping at the base 
of the rock : its shore bearing a thick growth of 
birch, pine, and maple, whose waving leaves are 
reflected from its sunlit bosom, in pleasing con- 
trast with the dense shadow of the mountain. 
We here challenged the world to produce a 
richer, more romantic scene. The challenge was 
received with reverential silence, save that the 
ripples of the lake danced more sprightly, and 
the maples waved more joyously their silver 
leaves at this tribute to the beauty of their moun- 
tain home. 


At Gibbs’ you refresh yourself with the com- 
forts of an excellent hotel, and then enjoy the 
beautiful northern view of the Notch. A mile 
above the house you find the Echo lake, along 
whose wooded sides the report of a cannon rever- 
berates until the ear tires of catching the last 
faintest murmur. At each of the mountain 
houses the traveler is entertained with echoes, 
summoned by horn or musket, from the neigh- 
boring hills. How joyously they wake and an- 
swer with their silver voices in the still night. 

From the Franconia Notch, a ride of nine 
miles to the north and east, over prodigious hills, 
brings you to Bethlem, where you obtain from 
this side the first view of the White Mountains, 
Washington lifting his majestic head above the 
clouds; Adams, Jefferson, Franklin, Madison, 
Monroe, Jackson, Clinton, all yielding him their 
homage. At Bethlem, travelers by way of Lit- 
tleton first strike the regular mountain circuit. 
Thirteen miles more over a pleasant road, along 
the valley of the Ammonoosuc, through a succes- 
sion of farms and “clearings,” with abundance of 
raspberries on the road side, brings you to 
Fabyan’s, the Mt. Washington House. This is 
a building some 200 feet in length and three stories 
high, capable of accommodating upwards of 200 
visitors. It is kept in as good style as it is pos- 
sible to keep a hotel at such a distance from 
a market. Accordingly it is the place of fashion- 
able resort, and there is more drinking and dan- 
cing than is agreeable to the more refined and 
sober-minded traveler. If there was a really 
good hotel in the neighborhood, the excesses 
allowed at Fabyan’s would drive away some of 
his best company. Still it is possible to enjoy 
quiet and retirement here, and last evening the 
dancers and row-de-dows were not permitted to 
monopolize the main parlor, as they are wont to 
do, it being preoccupied by a select and genteel 
class of visitors, who preferred to pass their time 
in rational conversation and innocent amuse- 
ments. The house deservedly takes the lead of 
any on this side. The White Mountain range is 
directly in view from the front balcony. Four 
miles below, you come to the Notch House, kept 
by Thomas Crawford, a much smaller house 
than Fabyan’s, and by no means to be compared 
with it in the style of entertainment. It is a 
plain, decent house, with no pretension to luxury, 
and hardly sufficient attention to comfort, though 
much allowance must he made at an over 
crowded hotel, remote from markets. One finds 
there, however, quiet, order and sociability— 
always a respectable company; and as | have 
tried it two seasons, and have occupied both its 
best room and its worst, I can certify that it is a 
tolerable house, where one can afford to spend 4 
day or two in order to ascend Mt. Washington 
by Mr. Crawford’s road, which is the shortest 


a fine prospect. The summit is reached by a 
good carriage road. Mr. C. is a blunt, but clever 
host. 
The Notch at the gate of which this house 
stands is more grand and awful than that at 
Franconia. It is a narrow pass, not more than 
sixty feet wide, through the riven rock; the 
mountains tower on either hand upwards of 2000 
feet, their bare sides ribbed by torrents and scar- 
red by storms. A feeling of awe steals over one 
as he passes through this strange defile. The 
gap widens as you go down till you come to the 
Willey house, some two miles below—the scene 
of a catastrophe that has thrilled many a heart. 
But alas for the melancholy romance, the house 
so wonderfully preserved has been clapboarded, 
painted and modernized, and is incorporated into 
a hotel asa sort of bar-room. A rude heap of 
stones marks the spot where the family perished. 
Six miles down the road you come to the elder 
Crawford's, a comfortable hotel, the first reached 
on the road up from Conway. Mount Crawford 
may be ascended with advantage by those who 
cannot undergo the fatigue of ascending Mount 
Washington. The charge at these hotels ranges 
from $1 25 to $1 50a day, except at Fabyan’s, 
which is $2 00. The whole tour may be ac- 
complished from Boston in five or six days for 
about $25 or $30 per head. 
Well, I have finished my details, and am hearti- 
ly tired of them. My pen has been curveting 
off into the pleasanter region of the descriptive, 
the meditative and the romantic; but I have tried 
to hold it to the practical. How often have I 
wished for the pencil of a Bartlett and the pen of 
a Cheever to portray this mountain scenery. 
The Pilgrim whose “ wanderings under the sha- 
dow of Mount Blanc” are so refreshing to the 
meditative spirit, owes it to his country to visit 
these scenes and transfer them to his illuminated 
page. Let Mr. Wiley or Mr. Putnam take the 
hint and give us a work worthy of American 
art and American mind. 

Hereafter, reader, if your strength and patience 
be not exhausted, we will climb Mount Wash- 
ington in company. ¥s 


From our Correspondent. 


NEW YORK GENERAL ASSOCIATION AT 
PULASKI. 


And where is Pulaski? Many a time, proba- 
bly, has this question been asked by those desi- 
rous of attending the annua! gathering of Con- 
gregational ministers in this State; but as no 
definite information was given in connection with 
the published notice of this meeting, as to where 
this place was, or how it was to be reached, there 
seems to have been an impression on the minds 
of many in Southern, Central and Western New 
York, that Pulaski was somewhere, probably just 
on the borders of civilization at the North, and 
could, perhaps, be reached after a long and tedi- 
ous journey through a wild country, through 
swamps and over half made roads. This impres- 
sion was undoubtedly assisted by an unfortunate 
notice in the last week’s Independent, intimating 
that Pulaski was so far off, that probably few 
ministers would attend, and that Dr. Cheever, the 
appointed Associational preacher, would not be 
present on account of ill health. With something 
of these impressions, and some apprehensions as 
to the sufficient length of our purse for so long a 
journey into these unknown regions, we set out 
for the place of meeting, determined that neither 
corduroy roads, or hills, or sands, or swamps, or 
whatever else we might meet, should turn us 
back. Butin order to reach the place in time, 
we had the precaution to set out the week before 
the meeting. Judge then of our surprise, when, 
on reaching Utica, we were informed that Pulaski 
was a considerable village, only 45 miles north- 
west from Rome, and reached from the latter place 
in five or six hours, by stages traveling on a beau- 
ful plank road. We were still further surprised 
to find our route from Rome intersected with 
other plank roads, giving evidence of a state of 
improvement we had not expected in this part of 
the country. Our ideas of Pulaski essentially 
improved as we passed through the fine town of 
Camden, and the smaller villages of Vienna and 
Sandbanks (a queer name fora town), and by 
the beautiful farms and farm-houses which we 
saw on every side. Just at evening, on Tuesday, 
we approached Pulaski, and were pleased to find 
a large village with factories and blocks of 
houses and stores, some of stone, but principally 
of wood, and containing, as we were informed, 
some 1200 inhabitants. It is the half shire-town 
of Oswego County, has a court-house, several 
churches of good size and appearance, a town 
clock, and what seems so good to us of New Eng- 
land origin (judging from what we have seen since 
we have been here), a go-to-meeting population. 
It did not lessen our already growing opinion of 
the place, to find the first man with whom we 
entered into conversation in the village, to be a 
subscriber to The Independent. Alas, we learned 
that he was the on/y one, but through him and 
that one copy, taken by him, the good people had 
already learned that they were to be disappointed 
in their expectations of seeing and hearing the 
not soon-to-be-forgotten hero of Deacon Giles’ 
Distillery. 

Pulaski is situated on Salmon River, 4 miles 
from lake Ontario, 24 miles east of Oswego, and 
36 north-east of Syracuse ; and it is approached by 
beautiful plank roads from Rome, Syracuse, Os- 
wego and Watertown. The river once abounded 
in the fish whose name it bears, and many ludi- 
crous stories were told us of the former abund- 
ance of those fish, and the ease with which they 
were obtained, the people, even the women, spear- 
ing them with pitchforks, and carrying them home 
on their shoulders—and a man buying a new wagon 
for $75, driving it into the stream, and sitting in 
it till he had caught enough fish to pay for it. 
And omr kind entertainer told us that he had put 
his hand into the water in a shallow place, and 
taken up by the gills a fine salmon weighing 30 
pounds, The name of the river is Salmon, the 
name of the fish is salmon, and the good people 
there have Rev. Thomas Salmon to their minis- 
ter; but in the case of the river and the fish the 
name is pronounced without the /, while the / 
is sounded in the name of the minister. 

Instead of Pulaski being the extreme northern 
limit of civilization, we learned that the whole 
country north, toward the line of Canada, is 
covered with flourishing villages, and well sup- 
plied with ministers and churches. Some of these 
ministers were present, having come nearly as far 
from the North as we had come from the South. 
And when we expressed our surprise and pleasure 
at meeting them from regions so remote and unex- 
plored by us, they did not hesitate to express 
their equal surprise and pleasure to find that we 
ate bread and butter and other things, as they had 
been accustomed to see people do in their own 
country. 

After tea we repaired to the church, and were 
in time to hear a part of what we should judge a 
good discourse, from Rev. C. Kidder, a delegate 
of Ontario Association, on the subject-—Christian 
Character the commendatory Epistle of Christ. 
The arrangement was ingenious,—the thoughts 
happy and appropriate. A prayer-meeting was 
announced for the morning, and each morning of 
the session, from 8 to 9 o'clock; the exercises 
strictly devotional. 

The Association commenced its business at 9 
o'clock on Wednesday morning, being called to 
order by the Register. Rev. Mr. Hurd, of Turin, 
was chosen Moderator, and Rev. Messrs. Ver- 
milye, of Clinton, and Platt, of Madison, Seribes. 
An unexpected number of ministers were present, 


from the churches. Several Presbyterian ministers 
and one Baptist being present, were cordially in- 
vited to sit as corresponding members. The only 
delegate from any foreign body was Rev. Dr. 
Hickok, of Auburn Theological Seminary, on be- 
half of the General Assembly, N. S. 

A new Association (the Ontario), organized the 
last year, and occupying the ground between 
Oneida on the east, and the Genesee, and Orleans 
and Niagara Associations on the west, applied 
for admission to the General Association, and 
were cordially received, though the second arti- 
cle of their constitution awakened considerable 
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